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School = Community 





Resurrection 


ND you, America, 
e Cast you the real reckoning for your 
present? 
The lights and shadows of your future—good 
or evil? 
To girlhood, boyhood look 
the School. 


—From “‘An Old Man’s Thought of School’’ 


Walt Whitman, 1874 
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Children learn to keep their 
gums firm with massage. 


MASSAGE PART OF EVERYDAY 
things we do in class is a massage of the gums during our hygiene lesson,” writes an Indiana grade teacher. 
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Teachers Aid in 


classroom crusade 


for Healthy Gums 


SCHOOL WORK. 
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“One of the everyday 
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cee igh  s- 
Children’s soft foods rob the 
gums of stimulation. 








ECAUSE teachers go on using 
their influence with our chil- 
dren so well, a whole future gener- 
ation of men and women will enjoy 
better oral health! 

In the same thorough way in 
which they have encouraged the 
practice of tooth brushing, these 
teachers now show their pupils 
how to brush their gums to keep 
them hard and healthy. 

No wonder gums grow weak and 
tender, with so little work to do. 
There is no stimulation for them 
in the rich, spongy foods we eat. 
“Pink tooth brush” appears — 





Published in the interest of Better Health 


which can lead to Vincent's 
disease, gingivitis, or the dreaded 
but less frequent pyorrhea, unless 
twice-a-day massage is adopted. 

This influence of our teachers, 
so unselfishly used to promote the 
practice of gum massage among 
our children, will have far-reach- 
ing results. For, as any dentist 
today will tell you, men and women 
who reach adult life with firm, 
healthy gums are almost certain 
to keep them so, 

: ’ r 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent 


dentifrice to assist you in teaching 






children this splendid exercise in 
oral hygiene. Dentists recommend 
it for toning up the gums and 
cleaning the teeth. And its refresh- 
ing flavor wins even children to 
its use. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes 
it a specific for tender or bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows 
“pink.” But, Ipana or no, every 
educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching chil- 
dren the twice-a-day habit of gum 


massage. 


& by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 





Copr. 1932, Bristol-Myers Co, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
A Biography by James Baldwin 


Price 33 cents postage paid 


Suitable for middle grades 


Approved by the Missouri State 
Reading Circle Board 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY AND 
MANAGER, PUPILS READING CIRCLE, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 


























Kansas City-Horner Conservatory 


John Thompson, Mus. D. - Director 


Horner College ‘ . : C. E. Evans, M.A. - Dean 
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Two Strong Affiliated Schools, Civic Institutions, Offer You an» Opportunity for 
A Delightful Summer In Kansas City 


A Charming City—A Splendid Entertainment Program— Attractive Living Accommodations 
Concurrent Summer Sessions - June 6 - July 30 


THe Conservatory—Member National Association Music Schools, offers Courses in Public School 
Music, Band, Orchestra, All Branches Theoretical Music, Applied Music, Speech and Theatre Arts. 
All under outstanding instructors. New Methods, New Material for Teachers. An Exceptional 
Opportunity for Teachers of Public School Music. 


Horner Cottece—Offers Accredited Courses in English, History, Modern Languages (Direct Method), 
Botany, Physics, Psychology, Education, Mathematics. 


COURSES IN EACH SCHOOL LEADING TO CREDIT OF EIGHT SEMESTER HOURS 
EXPENSES GREATLY REDUCED 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN E. L. Hennicu, Troost Avenue at 30th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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| BIG THINGS 


can be accomplished with 


LIMITED school budgets 


Note how the Wilmette 
Public Schools maintain 
modern equipment... 
| and do it economically 


@ Mr. J. Robb Harper is superintendent of the Wilmette, 
Illinois, Public School System — comprising 4 schools with a 
4 total of 52 classrooms. 

Mr. Harper, with a full realization that his schools, to keep 
step with teaching progress must provide modern, efficient 
equipment, has established an annual improvement program 
that has been highly successful. 

Mr. Harper says: 
“My budget has always carried an item for New 
Developments, so that the Wilmette Public Schools 





For Your Reseating Program 
—_ nvestigate American Uni- 
versal Desks — Now! 


When you reseat your classrooms — one 
room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. 
Install seating that is recognized for its 
contribution to pupil health and efficiency 
as well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the workmanship and mate- 
rials employed in its construction. 


The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed 
to induce good posture—to make erect sitting natural 
and comfortable — to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight 
conservation — and other important improvements for 
the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years of 
experience and scientific research are behind it. The de- 
tailed facts are yours for the asking. 


Free Classroom Posture Poster 


| 


can maintain their high standards in offering modern 
schooling with modern equipment. With a full reali- 
zation that good health is vital to the pupils’ progress 
we have almost without variation applied 50% of 
our New Developments appropriation to a program 
of reseating. Thus each year a number of rooms are 
brought up to the most efficient seating standards 
with American Universal Movable Desks. So that 
each year some of our classrooms are made new, and 
the penalties of obsolete seating are eliminated. For 
a relatively small annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, we are enabled to 
give our students seating that is posturally correct 
and a definite aid to their health and efficiency.” 


and AuthoritativeSeating Book- 
lets (They contain no advertising) 


Send the coupon ...and we will mail you 
free a three-color posture poster, size 
17% by 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, prin- 
cipals or superintendents will be sup- 
plied with a poster for each classroom 
on request. With them, too, any of the 
following authoritative, instructive and 
interesting booklets: “Essentials of Hy- 
gienic Seating”, which shows what con- 
stitutes good and bad posture, the relation of seaung t 
posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and 
seating arrangements . . . “Ideals and Standards of Class- 
room Seating’, covering the essentials of good seating 
and the grade distribution of school desk sizes .. . “The 
Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis’... The Buying of School 
Equipment”... and “Forty Years of School Seating." Please 





To meet diminishing income, where new school building use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish 


' ; may not be possible, your school can be renewed 
economically and brought up to standard by con- 








servative investment in reseating. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (S.T.3) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN: 
se send me, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poser. Also tree copies of 


Pleas 
the Booklets checked 


American Seating Compan <naipaponamenaneta 
Address .. 
Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums an a aca 
- Indicate here whether you are Superintendent. Principal or Teacher) 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHICAN mh . Sarotonse Senies 0 The “remeron ene -seu 


Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seaung 


© The Buying of Schoo! Equipmen Forty Years of School Seating 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1322 W. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
State Distributors 
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U LIKE RECREATION with your EDUCATION ¢ Te? 








| —OR GOLF WITH YOUR CHEMISTRY se 


—OR FISHING WITH YOUR ENGINEERING 








SPECIAL 
FEATURES 





Symposium in Music! __QR BRILLIANT LECTURES WITH YOUR ART 


Symposium in the 





Social Sciences 


Demonstration High 
School 


mentary School 


Demenstzation ie- \ (s —OR MUSIC OR DRAMA with your BUSINESS 








Classes meet 5 days 


inoue —OR CAMPING with your HOME ECONOMICS 





First Term 





se rsccond ‘Tern | —OR EXCURSIONS with your AGRICULTURE 





July 25 to Aucust 27 

















OR—but we can’t tell Everything in this Announcement—SO 
—WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN— 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, Dept. I 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA - - Minneapolis, Minnesota 























THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 

















“Summer Camp” 
First term—June 13 to July 20 
Second term—July 21 to August 26 


For bulletins and information address: 


Cc. R. MAXWELL 
Director of Summer Session 
University of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 


Why Not Attend 
A Summer School 
Where 


The climate is really cool 
and delightful? 

Recreational ‘opportunities 
are unexcelled? 

You may visit the great na- 
tional parks with little 
additional cost? 

Better library facilities are 
available than in other 
institutions in the Rocky 
Mountain area? 


Classes are small? 


An opportunity is available 
for study in a summer 
camp in the mountains? 


Living expenses and fees are 
within the ability of 
teachers? 


Then Come to the 


UNIVERSITY 
OF WYOMING 
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60 DAYS WITH NATURE 


A gain “University of Tours” Offers the paramount tour 
value: Join its annual expedition covering 8000 miles, 
23 states, Old Mexico. 


‘*Better than Anything in the world, 1’d Love to Go Again’’ says Emma Schar- 
stein, 1609 Clayton St., Cincinnati. 


Attend Olympic Games in Los Angeles 


What great days seeing, completely and 
systematically, Colorado, Yellowstone, Salt 
Lake, Yosemite, San Francisco, Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, Catalina, Tia Juana, Grand 
Canyon, Petrified Forest, Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, the great Southwest, and the Historie 
South. 1200 American wonders! We leave 
points in Missouri in June. 





No track to follow—we travel the by-ways 

> ’ a . ’ of 
“Over the Highways and By-ways. . .” Broad- as well as high ways: 
moor-Cheyenne Mountain Highway, Colo. 





1931 Members at Stanford University, Pres. 
Hoover’s Alma Mater, Palo Alto, Calif, 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


Mt. Wilson 

—e , ; 3 and 4 hour courses in 
omen iemees ia connection with this educa- 
tional-reereational expedi- 
tion. America Our Cam- 
pus. 





| Astonishing 
Low Cost | 





| Pay Next Year 1 Nee 





peninnitnaias “Tours” Folks aboard 

for St. Catalina 

Our low, Inclusive Price offers decidedly ‘‘Most Miles and Meals per Dollar’ 
Go this year—pay Next. You'll like our air-cushioned radio busses, cafeteria, 
guides, instructors. Sight-seeing equipment peaenen eenaen WE COVER AMER- 


ICA LIKE THE SHINING SUN. eS 
() Ple: ase end me additional in 


UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Ltd.) 
am interested in college credit, 
Drawer 1274 
Home Office: Oklahoma City 
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NE OF THE greatest injustices 
that has recently occurred in the 
field of education in Missouri, is the 
condition brought about by a recent 


AN INJUSTICE supreme court 


TO RURAL scHoots, @°cision by 
which the sal- 


aries of several county superintend- 
ents have been reduced. This reduc- 
tion, made on the basis of the method 
of determining the population of a 
county, has in no way reduced the 
work of the county superintendent, 
nor lessened the responsibility of that 
most important office. However, it 
cannot but have the effect of reduc- 
ing the morale of these officers and 
that at a time when aggressive and 
courageous leadership in the rural 
schools is needed most. An individual 
who was elected to an office with a 
supposedly fixed remuneration and 
with a desire to work for four years 
with a conscientious effort to improve 
the educational facilities of the chil- 
dren of a county must feel a tre- 
mendous let down in enthusiasm when 
a salary that was none too high to 
begin with is, after a few months, ma- 
terially reduced. In some instances 
these salaries have been reduced to 
considerably less than a living wage. 
To expect efficient service under these 
conditions is to attribute more than 
ordinary human character to the 
servant. 

Missouri leaders should take an ag- 
gressive stand to professionalize and 
stabilize the office of county superin- 
tendent of schools. Arkansas has set 
a good example in this regard. Her 











county superintendents are selected 
by a county board of education and 
their salaries determined by that 
body. There is no more reason for 
electing the county superintendent by 
popular vote and basing his salary on 
a census of the county than there is 
for thus electing a teacher or a city 
superintendent by this method and 
basing their salaries on the popula- 
tion of Timbuctu. 

But so far as we can see there’s 
nothing that can be done for the im- 
mediate relief of the situation. 


RESIDENT HOOVER IN a recent 
letter to Milton Chase Potter, new- 

ly elected president of the Department 
of Superintendence has spoken words 
of wisdom be- 

4 aaa coming his high 
INTELLIGENCE? office at a time 
when such words 


are sorely needed. He said: 


‘‘However the national economy 
may vary or whatever fiscal adjust- 
ments may need be made, the first 
obligation upon the national resources 
is the UNDIMINISHED financial 
support of the public schools. We can- 
not afford to lose any ground in edu- 
eation. This is neither economy or 
good government.’’ 


Another statesman whose adminis- 
tration of a great commonwealth with 
reference to public education in that 
state gives the force of sincerity to 
his words is quoted in the Philadelphia 
Record of January 17th, last, as say- 


ing: 
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‘Whatever may be the exigencies, 
whatever may be the reasons for 
drastic reductions in appropriations, 
one thing must not happen. There 
must be no curtailment of educational 
facilities. The school systems for the 
education of our children in every 
State must be kept up to 100 per cent 
efficiency. A State can afford to lose 
time on the construction of a road, a 
bridge, or a building and by speeding 
up construction at a later time pos- 
sibly catch up, but education must be 
continuous. Time lost in preparing 
our children to take their places in 
the world cannot be made up. There 
are only certain years in which the 
great majority of them can attend 
school and during that period it is the 
solemn duty of every State to provide 
full and complete education.’’ 

Contrasting these sentiments from 
President Herbert Hoover and the 
man who was his opponent in the 
presidential election four years ago 
with the attitude of Missouri’s present 
Governor one sees an antipodal di- 
vergence. The latter when confronted 
with what he supposed was a twenty- 
six per cent reduction in revenue an- 
nounced that educational institutions 
would have to take a twenty-six per 
cent cut. In other words he saw no 
fundamental difference between edu- 
cation and the other interests of the 
State. His mind could not discrimi- 
nate. The child, to him, has no more 
claim on the revenues of the state than 
the criminal. The training of teachers 
is no more fundamentally valuable to 
the future than any other function of 
the state. Crippled children are placed 
in the same category, so far as cur- 
tailment of expense is concerned, with 
concrete culverts. 


COMMUNITY 


If discrimination is a function of 
the mind, the fact might appropriately 
be called to His Excellency’s atten- 
tion. 


FTEN AT EVENING, when the 
‘‘squawkey’’ is fast shattering 
your nerves with one advertisement 
after another, comes the announcement 
IT’S NEW! of music ‘*by special per- 
mission of the copyright 
owners’’. It’s new—that’s the idea. 
No difference whether it’s jazz or just 
noise discordant, it’s new, and that is 
the only prerequisite. ‘‘By special 
permission of the copyright owners”’ 
is a guarantee that it’s new and, there- 
fore, the radio delivers it to the listen- 
ers because it’s new and will, there- 
fore, be accepted and appreciated. 
Often in the shop some smart sales- § 
woman brings out an article which 
she is anxious to sell and says, ‘‘It’s 
new!’’ Presto! The sale is made. The 
satisfied(?) customer goes on her way 
rejoicing that she has the latest crea- 
tion. She continues to rejoice until 
she sees a dozen other ladies wearing 
the same thing. Then she may not be 
so well satisfied. 
Not only with the radio and in the 


ie 


shops do people use the sales argu- { 


ment that ‘‘It’s new’’ but often in 
educational literature the same sales 
plan is offered—‘‘It’s new’’. Perhaps 
the exact expression ‘‘It’s new’’ may 
not be used but the implication is 
elear. And yet in reality the fact that 
a thing is new has nothing to do with 
its real worth. In fact, many new 
things are altogether worthless. Only 
quality and content indicate value and 
are appropriate points to accentuate 
in a logical sales plan. How long will 
it be until teachers cease to try to use 
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some mere fad in the classroom be- 
cause it bears the label, ‘‘It’s new’’? 

In offering plans or materials for 
educational purposes there might be 
more logic to the point that they are 
old, tried and usable than in the fact 
that they are new. But even if they 
are old, tried, and usable when some- 
thing better is found replacement 
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should follow for only the very best 
is good enough to be used in the 
schools. 


Let us hope that efforts to use ‘‘It’s 
new’’ as a sales talk for things edu- 
cational will cease. Let the only point 
at issue be—Is it the best? 


—§S§. M. Barrett. 


That Teacher Surplus 
O. J. Mathias. 


HERE IS A CURRENT belief 

throughout the country that there 
isa surplus of teachers. School boards 
and even superintendents frequently 
remark that there will be little dif- 
ficulty in securing teachers during this 
period of business reverses. There is 
a surplus of teachers; but let us exam- 
ine and evaluate the personnel of this 
surplus. 

First, there is that great body of 
conscientious, trained men and women 
who are on the job at the present time. 
These people remained true to the 
profession through both the ‘‘fat and 
the lean’? years because they loved 
their work. Theirs is a background 
of scientific training, ideals and actual 
experience. There is not a surplus of 
this type of teacher. Our schovls are 
constantly growing more rapidly than 
it is possible to develop this type of 
teacher. Let us classify this type as 
Group No. 1. 

There is a larger fringe at present 
about this main body of recognized 
professional teachers than on former 
years. Group No. 2 is comprised of 
inexperienced young men and young 
women who have just completed their 
work in colleges and universities. 
Many of these young people are sin- 
cere and if given an opportunity may 


soon be classified with Group No. 1. 
There is a large number in this group 
however with eyes turned toward the 
school room this year as the easiest 
way out. 

Group No. 3 is made up of men and 
women with some experience but who 
left the profession during the pros- 
perous years of business but are now 
eager to flock back to the fold. 

A young bond salesman left the of- 
fice of the writer just a few minutes 
ago. He left the profession five years 
ago because there was more personal 
gain in bond selling then than in 
school teaching. The immediate future 
in business does not look bright to him 
therefore he feels perfectly capable of 
teaching boys and girls until the bond 
business comes back into its own. He 
even told us that his experience as a 
salesman with the opportunity to meet 
people made of him a more desirable 
candidate for a school position than 
the fellow who had been on the job 
all these years. We do not believe it. 
We shall feel sorry for the boys and 
girls if school boards listen to any 
such ‘‘high power’’ sales talk and fill 
any part of our school system with 
these people who teach school merely 
because it becomes an economic neces- 
sity. 
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These fringes, Groups Nos. 2 and 
3, flapping in the breeze of our pres- 
ent unsettled economic situation have 
attracted more attention than the main 
body of the profession who are on the 
job all day and have not the time to 
make a noise, interview school boards 
or pull wires in an effort to land a 
job for the coming year; hence the 
current opinion that there is a surplus 
of teachers. 

School boards and others in author- 
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ity this year should make every effort 
to maintain the present standards of 
our schools. This should apply par- 
ticularly to the personnel of the teach- 
ing body. The cheap teacher will give 
cheap service. Every effort should he 
made to hold intact our present pro- 
fessional body of trained and experi- 
enced teachers. There should be a 
careful evaluation of teachers before 
selections are made for the coming 
year. 














EASTER EVE 





















BLANCHE 


PETERS 


A world bound and held still in winter’s fast fetters, 

The trees, bare and gaunt, stand in valley, on hill; 
While the wind, like a troubled beast, moans in the distance, 
And a pale, crescent moon, hangs half-shadowed and chill, 
The grey mists arising, from seas that are restless, 
Up-reaching and clasping the clouds from above— 

Unite in creating the long, bitter night time, 

That shadows and crushes all feeling of love. 


And yet, on the morrow, the sun will in splendor, 
Emblazon in gold, both mist and the cloud; 

The day must take place, of the night, long and dreary, 
And love will light up all the dark leaden browed. 
For Christ hath arisen o’er pain, death and strife, 
Who art resurrection, and who art the life! 
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Obedience 


To obey is better 


MERSON SAID, ‘‘Our chief want 

in life is somebody who shall make 
us do what we ecan.’’ Many are the 
adults who realize in midlife that their 
accomplishments might have been 
greater and their life richer had they 
been blessed with a friend who would 
have made them do what they could 
have done. Fortunate 


is the child who has that [ OBEDIENCE 
| Jirst thing a 


friend in the form of 
parent or teacher with 
wisdom enough and love 
enough to eause him to 
live close to the limit of 
his ability. 

In a broad sense, and 
from the point of view 
of the child, ability to 
follow the directions of 
his leaders is obedience. 
Unfortunately, with 
some this word has fal- 
len into disrepute. Too 
many regard it as an 
obsolete virtue. The 
doctrine of ‘‘freedom”’ 
has been perverted and emphasized 
to the detriment of development. As 
a result we have the irresponsible, 
rickety, unsubstantial, weakness of 
character that is blown about by every 
wind of circumstance and which makes 
no contribution to economic or social 
life and which constitutes one of so- 
ciety’s greatest burdens and problems. 

The strength of the human being 
is the helplessness of its bahes. The 
fly is born with all of its functions 
developed. At birth it knows all the 
tricks necessary for a fly to know. It 
has nothing to learn. No child was 
ever born that way. It must be taught. 
It must obey. Parents and teachers 


OBEDIENCE (28) 





—and sometimes 
the /ast thing he 
teaches himself ! _ 
thing to be ashamed of? 
On the contrary it is 
something of which to be proud. Wash- 





than sacrifice. 
—Bible 


know that the law of obedience is in- 
exorable in the physical life of the 
child. It must eat certain kinds of 
food. It must not eat others. It must 
avoid certain dangers. It must live 
according to rules. In this realm it 
learns obedience. Because of this 
obedience its body grows. It becomes 
strong physically. 

No less rigid is the 
law of obedience in the 
realm of the mental and 
the spiritual. But to do 
as one pleases in these 
realms has become such 
an obsession with some 
that we overlook the 
consequences, forget- 
ting that obedience here 
is just as important if 
the child is to develop 
into the best possible 
adult and to live the 
richest life. 


obedience some- 


ington’s famous ‘‘Rules of Civility’’, 
and Franklin’s list of virtues are in- 
stances of how our greatest men have 
endeavored to cultivate obedience 
within themselves. 
Obedience, it is observed, 
ticed in direct ratio to the importance 
of the thing or person considered. A 
fleck of dust seems to know nothing 
of the law of obedience, but the planets 
obey with quiet dignity the laws of 
the universe and so absolute is this 
cbedience that astronomers can pre- 
dict with infinitesmal accuracy just 
what their positions will be at any 


is prac- 


given future moment. Lindbergh has 
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been the successful flier not alone be- 
cause of his bravery nor chiefly be- 
cause of his independence but because 
he has been obedient to the laws of 
flying. He knew his machine, its limi- 
tations, its power, how it would per- 
form in certain types of weather, and 
because he knew and obeyed he has 
become the world’s great hero. What 
others have tried to do by acting on 
a false theory of freedom ‘‘The Lone 
Kagle’’ has done by a knowledge of 
the laws of flying and by a strict 
obedience to those laws. 

But obedience must be of the kind 
that leads to self discipline. And this 
‘an be brought about only by the 


child’s getting from somebody an idea 
of the importance of obedience, and 
also the belief in and a knowledge of 
laws of life that are worthy of 
obedience. 

This then is the teacher’s task: to 
instill a respect for obedience; to 
make the child know that freedom is 
not disobedience but rather its op- 
posite, that society is happy and ef- 
ficient only when each member is in 
its place doing its work in harmony 
with the other working parts of the 
machine; and to give them a practical 
understanding of the rules by which 
men live together all for the good 
of each and each for the good of all. 





WASHINGTON 


February, 1932 


(vers libre) 


Our Washington, we bow to thee, 
In grateful reverence. 

Two centuries of praise have added 
Only luster to thy name. 


Thy child republic, vast and wealthy, grows 
In happy population. 

Thy brilliant wisdom rules us still 
And guides our nation. 


A patriot-loving people look to thee 


In calm assurance 


‘Mid hopes and fears; thy stately brow 
Leads only onward. 


Enamored youth, in silent adoration 


Seeks thy counsel ; 


Outstanding worth like thine they crave 


In national honor. 


Steadfast and true thy virtues stand 


In lasting memory. 


Help us uphold thy noble aims 


In real sincerity. 


—W, H. Schlueter 
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Two National Education Conventions 


ventions were held in the United 

States during the month of February. 
The first was at Baltimore where several 
hundred members of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association met for their annual 
program under the leadership of the As- 
sociation’s President, Burton P. Fowler of 
the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. This convention preceded immedi- 
ately the much larger one of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Edueation Association of the United States 
held at Washington, February 20-25. 

Progressive Education Association 


The Progressive Education Association 
seems to be dominated at the present time 
ly private and independent schools, al- 
though public school people are taking an 
increasing interest in their programs. This 
croup being less restricted by public opin- 
ion and freer from the bonds of tradi- 
tion are in a position to offer to the world 
a type of leadership which may be useful 
in adjusting education to the changed and 
changing economie and social life. Though 
their distinction seems to be one of em- 
phasis more than of fundamental dif- 
ference. 

According to President Burton original 
and creative thinking is one of the goals of 
progressive education even in the lower 
vrades. This original thinking he regards 
as the pearl of great price and through its 
development are the problems of the world 
to be solved. ‘‘Who,’’ he asks, ‘‘ will have 
ihe sense to solve our unprecedented 
traffic problems? Who is going to have the 
wisdom and leadership to cleanse the 
stables of municipal corruption? Who can 
unravel the riddle of unemployment? 
What generation will end war?’’ His 
answer is, ‘‘Those who have greater orig- 
inality in meeting new situations than we 
have.’’ 

Progressive educationists claim that the 
traditional school in which children spend 
their time in the study of textbooks, recit- 
ing lessons based on a course of study to be 


T = NATION wide educational con- 


used year after year, and passing through 
forms that have become fixed by tradition 
and approved by custom will not develop 
sufficient originality in thought power or 
adequate ability in accomplishment to meet 
the needs of our present day world. 

Miss Laura Zirbes, Professor of Edueca- 
tion, Ohio State University and one of the 
leaders in the progressive education move- 
ment believes that even progressive schools 
must beware of making set patterns, even 
progressive patterns. She believes that the 
child should always be free to follow the 
designs of his own individuality or the 
individuality of his group and that what 
education needs is not new and progressive 
iorms, but a new philosophy that uses its 
own forms as the needs and circumstances 
of the times demand. The true progressive 
school, she says, is not progressive in set 
ways, but is constantly trying out and 
evaluating fresh approaches to situations. 

Dr. Carleton Washburne, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois, is mak- 
ing arrangements to organize a graduate 
teachers training college which will open 
next autumn in which he expects to give 
the teachers the same sort of training that 
he advocates for children of the public 
schools. The training of teachers for pro- 
gressive education is recognized as one of 
the basic problems of the Association. 

Dr. Hughes Mearns of the University 
of New York, one of the most widely known 
lecturers on progressive education, used 
ridicule as the vehicle by which he exposed 
what he regarded as the fallacies of the 
traditional school. Much of the present 
curriculum he regards as of value only to 
ihe traditional teacher and not as pos- 
sessing any worth to the child who is to 
become a member of the social order. He 
created a great deal of merriment by ask- 
ing a series of questions which he char- 
acterized as purely ‘‘teacher trade in- 
formation,’’ and which he said he had 
gleaned from student examination papers 
all over the country. Among the questions 
were these— 
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‘‘How many gills in forty-two gallons?’’ 
‘* Write an exposition of a chair and show 
how it differs from a description of a 
chair.’’ *‘What is the difference between 
a simile and a metaphor?’’ ** Write a poem 
on spring, fifteen minutes allowed.”’ 

Dr. Mearns maintains that studying 
lessons such as are assigned in the tradi- 
tional schools is to be found no place in 
life except in these traditional schools. 
People do not seek information by this 
process in real life. They go about it, not 
by memorizing, but by reading, by observ- 
ing and taking notes and afterwards going 
back and picking up what they want. In 
other words, they go about it in a way that 
the school child would not be allowed to 
use. 

Dr. George 8. Counts of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, delivered a 
challenging address to the Association on 
the subject **Dare Progressive Education- 
ists be Progressive?’’ He accused the As- 
sociation of being unwilling to come to 
grips with life as it is today and asserted 
that education cannot build its program 
out of the interest of children alone, that 
it cannot place its trust alone in the child 
centered school. He believes that if pro- 
gressive education is to be genuinely pro- 
gressive, it must take account of social and 
economic conditions as they are and 
champion the right of the individual to 
economic security. He complimented the 
Association’s program by saying that it 
had focused the attention squarely upon 
the children, recognized the importance of 
the interest of the learner, defended the 
thesis that activity les at the root of all 
true education, conceived of learning in 
terms of life situations, and championed 
the rights of childhood to develop a free 
personality, but declared that excellent as 
all of this is, it is not enough. 

Convention of Department of Super- 
intendence 

The other convention was that of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, which 
from the point of view of attendance, in- 
ierest, program and vital significance has 
in recent years come to be regarded by 
many as the most important educational 
gathering of the year, outranking in these 
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regards, the summer meeting of the N. E. 
A., its parent organization. 

This meeting was too big for one person 
to attend, even if that person should have 
had no other duties or interests. Washing- 
ton, at any time, is a poor place for so 
large a meeting. No one of the audi- 
torlums is large enough for a general meet- 
ing. ‘the result was that the convention 
had to be a sort of three ring cireus with 
each ring in a separate building and with 
numerous and important side shows going 
on in smaller rooms all over the city. ‘hen 
beginning as it did on the day preceding 
Washington’s Birthday, at which time the 
Nationai 41-Centenmial Celebration was 
opened by the l’resident, this event made 
way with much of the attention. Much as 
the Nation, and especially the Capitol, has 
tu gain from this celebration, Washing- 
ton’s life and history are not especially de- 
signed to center attention on education. 

in general there were no great prophetic 
voices at this meeting. A few such men as 
George Strayer, Henry Harap of Western 
Reserve University and George 8. Counts 
of Teachers College broke away from the 
traditional thought forms to give glimpses 
oi ideas of a prophetic character; but for 
the most part the addresses were without 
challenge or unusual significance. It seems 
that in the educational world, as in the 
economic tield, men are dazed and con- 
fused. They know that a calamity is upon 
us, but the way out -bas not yet been re- 
vealed. 

A meeting at which the Department’s 
Yearbook on Character Education was dis- 
cussed was one of the most interesting. W. 
b. Glenn of Birmingham, Alabama, speak- 
ing at this meeting said: ** Apparently 
there is no correlation between teachers 
and pupils in their knowledge of right and 
wrong. This suggests that the role of the 
school in the realm of character building 
is far less than we are accustomed to think. 
Is this not a challenge to make the school 
a more powerful agency for character 
training ?’’ 

Dr. Frank N. Freeman of the University 
of Chicago speaking on character educa- 
tion from the point of view of psychology 
warned that the scientific educator would 
refuse to place his confidence in any easy 
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cevice for making children good, but that 
he has a right to put his faith in the total 
process of education. Speaking of in- 
wividualism, he said it is represented in a 
number of Lorms such as the self centered 
attitude Ol the egoist 1n the insistence upon 
nguts and the disavowal ot duties and 
selush competition wherever it is tound. It 
is opposed, he said, to the recognition of 
obligation to the practice of cooperation 
end a spirit of loyalty to a good cause. 
Quoting Josian Koyce he said the people 
who have more rigits than duties have 
gained a notable and distinguished position 
m our modern world. He accused modern 
civilization of making a divine tetish ot 
selush individualism, using it not merely 
as a check against undue authority, but 
preaching it as an ethical doctrine for 
which it would be worthy even the giving 
up one’s own life. He used the high pro- 
tective tariff walls set up by this and other 
nations as an illustration of how individ- 
uauism may deteat its own purpose. The 
end result of the protective tariit, which is 
a game at which all nations can play, is 
disaster to all, Dr. 'reeman pointed out. 
Shortsighted men are continually trying to 
secure all the gain trom the cooperative 
activities for themselves and deny them to 
those of the other groups, but tnis policy 
like all policies of individualism is suicidai. 
Dr. K'reeman believes also that education 
must take a point of view on some of the 
important issues before us. it must cast 
the weight of its influence on one side o: 
the other. lt will allow the new hedonism 
© run its course unchecked among the 
young people under its care, or it will 
develop a more civilized conception of the 
individual and his social responsibilities. 

The Department’s Tenth Yearbook is a 
very interesting discussion of the problem 
of character education and promises to be 
a real contribution to that field which is 
at present so much in the forefront of edu- 
cational thinking. 

George D. Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who may be regarded as one of 
the greatest of American evangelists for 
public education, sounded a distinct note 
of peril in his address. He said there is 
need in the United States today for an 
aroused public opinion for the support of 


public education and those who believe that 
ine battle for tree public schools was won 
1) the middle of the last century are living 
in a fool’s paradise. He pointed out the 
present dangers ot not being able to main- 
laln the gaims which we have made and 
called attention to the tact that everywhere 
there 1s an attack upun public education 
expressed in terms ot retrenchment and the 
cry that we cannot alford the program o1 
education that we have already established. 
He said that in city and rural areas, schools 
have been closed, terms shortened, teachers’ 
salaries reduced, classes increased in size 
and the curriculum curtailed to such a de- 
gree that the whole educational program is 
being placed in Jeopardy. Caliung atten- 
tion to the new needs he said the work o1 
the teachers in our society must be meas- 
ured by the degree of leadership which he 
is able to offer to young people in their at- 
tempt to understand our modern complex 
social life. He must be such a leader, says 
Mr. Strayer, as can develop ideals which 
will make possible the regeneration of our 
society. He thinks the crisis is such that 
the people should be called upon even as 
they were called upon during the war, to 
bear extra burdens of taxation, to sutter 
privations in order that we may insure to 
ourselves and our posterity the blessings 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Ross L. Finney of the University of 
Minnesota, speaking on the subject of 
social planning and leadership, declared 
that educational leaders need a new kind 
ot education in the teachers colleges built 
on the broadest possible acquaintenance ot 
the culture mass. He believes that the 
education of the teacher should be built 
upon the culture mass if education is not 
to be blind leadership of the blind in a 
period when nothing but education can 
Keep civilization out of the ditch. 

Professor Bode of Ohio University on 
the same program said that unrestrained 
individualism brings with it the germs of 
revolution and referred to private charities 
und unemployment as mere palliatives. He 
pointed out that two roads seem to open 
up to us. One is the road taken by Soviet 
Russia, the other is by realizing that we 
are living in a changing civilization, that 
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the present is not like the past. With this 
view we can then set our minds to the 
humanizing of education in such a way 
as to bring organization out of the present 
chaos. 

Professor Horn believes that American 
teachers should themselves have definite 
opinions and convictions on all questions 
involving. freedom; that they should also 
express themselves on these questions, not 
as indoctrinators, but rather as leaders of 
discussion. To indoctrinate, he thinks, is 
not democratic. To train in thinking is 
the essence of democracy. 


The Missouri group was especially 
pleased that one of its own members, 
Superintendent George Melcher of Kansas 
City, was honored by being elected to the 
Vice-presidency of the Association. Mr. 
Melcher is a member of the Commission 
on School Administration which is prepar- 
ing a Yearbook for 1934. 


Another Missourian who has_ been 
honored by this Association is F. M. Un- 
derwood, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools of St. Louis. He is a member of 
the Committee on Educational Leadership 
which has in charge the preparation of the 
1933 Yearbook. Mr. Underwood has also 
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served on the Executive Committee of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

Among former Missourians prominent 
in this organization and who were seen at 
the Washington meeting were Dr. W. W. 
Charters, of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, who took 
& prominent part in the discussion of 
character education; Superintendent A. L. 
Threlkeld of Denver, who has recently been 
reelected to that position for a term of five 
years and his brother C. H. Threlkeld who 
at the present time is principal of a large 
high school in South Orange, New Jersey; 
Superintendent Chas. F. Deinst of Boise, 
Idaho; Belmont Farley who is Assistant 
Director of the Division of Publications 
for the N. E. A.; Superintendent Joseph 
M. Gwinn of San Francisco who a few 
years ago was President of this Conven- 
tion; Commissioner Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of New 
York; Clyde M. Hill, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, Yale University; 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
George Meredith of Pasadena, California; 
President M. G. Neale of Idaho State Uni- 
versity and Elbert K. Fretwell, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 











GIVING A COLLEGE FACULTY THE OPPORTUNITY TO GROW. 


UR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, with its requirements for higher degrees, 
too often leaves one with the feeling of having completed his education 
once the goal has been reached, thus losing sight of the real value of edu- 





cation, which is continuous personal growth. It is a tragedy when the teacher 
ceases to grow. The Ph. D. who is satisfied with having ‘‘arrived’’ holds 
the empty bag of education while the game of learning has slipped away and 
so far as growth is concerned is in the same position as the unfortunate person 
who never started on the quest. On whatever the professional level, ele- 
mentary, secondary school or college, the vital problem of growth in teach- 
ing rests upon the extent to which the teacher can release the mental forces 
which are the result of his preparation for teaching. Continuous growth in 
service demands that he be given the opportunity to live constantly on the 
margin of his expanding experience. Can the teacher in service be given that 
opportunity? 
From an article by Felix Rothschild and 
Ethel Hook in the A. A. T. C. Quarterly. 
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Problems In Measurement In An Experimental School 


F. H. Gorman, Principal 
University of Missouri Elementary School 





rPrvHE MEMBERS of the staff of the 
§ University of Missouri Elementary 
Sehool for several years have given 
elose attention to the problems of classifica- 
tion and the measurement of the progress 
of the pupils. In order to render the 
classification and the measurement of the 
progress as accurate and objective as pos- 
sible they have made use of many of the 
better standardized tests. The Stanford 
Achievement Tests have been used almost 
exclusively in measuring the progress of 
the pupils in grades three to six. 

The pupils are tested three times each 
year—at the beginning of the term in Sep- 
tember, at the close of the first semester, 
and at the end of the term in May. Both 
the individual and class standings on each 
test are recorded for the use of the staff. 

While much is gained from a study of 


III. Table I 
TABLE I » tena 
Averages of Subject Age and Grade Standings of Grade/III Pupils Taking Stanford 


The following units from the old and 
revised batteries were chosen for the study: 
Reading : 
Paragraph meaning 
Word meaning 
Spelling 
Language Usage 
Arithmetic : 
Reasoning 
Computation 
Several units, such as History and Geo- 
graphy, had to be omitted because of the 
change in the organization of the battery 
when it was revised and appeared under 
the name of New Stanford Achievement 
Tests. 
We turn now to a discussion of the find- 
ings of the study. Each grade will be 
treated separately beginning with Grade 


—— 





Achievement Tests During Five-Year Period, Septerhber, 1926 to May, 1931 








Reading Arithmetic 
Parag. Word Spelling Reasoning Compuat- 
Mean. Mean. tion 
Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade 
Sept. 8-8 3.1 8-9 3.1 8-1 2.8 8-5 3.0 8-3 2.9 


May 10-5 


4.4 10-3 4.3 9-10 4.0 10-2 4.3 9-11 4.1 





Gain 1-9 1,3 1-6 1.2 1-9 


the test results obtained during the course 
of each school year, there are certain ad- 
ditional values to be gained from a study 
of the test results collected over a period 
of several years. In the next few para- 
graphs an attempt will be made to show 
something of the results of such a study 
made at the University Elementary School. 

The five-year period from September, 
1926 to May, 1931. was chosen as the time 
unit for the study. The subject age and 
subject grade standings of each pupil tak- 
ing the Stanford Achievement Tests in 
September and May at any time during the 
five years was included. In answer to the 
question regarding the mental ability of 
the group involved. it should be sufficient 
to say that the median I. Q. was ap- 
proximately 105 and that there were no 
pupils with an I. Q. below 82 or above 
144. 


1.2 1-9 1.3 1-8 1.2 


shows the arithmetic means of the subject 
ages and subject grades of all the third 
grade pupils who have been tested during 
the September and May testing periods 
within the dates given above. It also shows 
the gains represented by the differences be- 
tween the means for the September and 
the May testings. 

The figures given for paragraph mean- 
ing and word meaning for the September 
testings in Grade III indicate that the 
pupils as a group stood above the norm 
of grade 3.0 on entering the grade. The 
corresponding figures for the May testings 
show that on the average they stood at the 
crade levels of 4.4 and 4.3 respectively at 
the end of Grade IIT. The differences be- 
tween the means for the two periods give 
mean gains of 1.3 and 1.2 grades. A normal 
gain is 1.0 grades. Expressed in terms of 
subject age the gains were 1-year 9-months, 
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and 1-year 6-months. 

In spelling the mean standing for the 
September testings was grade 2.8, or 0.2 
grades below the norm. For the May test- 
ings the mean was grade 4.0 or at the norm 
for the end of the grade. The gain thus 
indicated was 1.2 grades or, in terms of 
stbject age, 1-year 9-months for the school 
year. 
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School no especial attempt is made to teach 
any formal arithmetic below Grade III. 
Instead, only those facts and concepts of 
arithmetic that appear in connection with 
children’s games ard in the practical 
situations that present themselves in their 
activities are learned. These furnish the 
background for the work of the higher 
crades. 


, TABLE II 
Averages of Subject Age and Grade Standings of Grade IV Pupils Taking Stanford 


Achievement Tests During Five-Year Period, September, 1926 to May, 1931. 











Reading Arithmetic 
Parag. Word Spelling Lang. Usage Reasoning Computa- 
Mean. Mean. tion 
Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade 
Sept. 10-11 5.0 10-8 4.7 9-11 4.1 11-11 61 10-5 4.4 9-11 4,1 
May 11-10 60 11-7 5.7 10-8 4.7 12-11 7.2 11-5 56 10-11 5.6 
Gain 0-11 1.0 0-11 1.0 0-9 0.6 1-0 1.1 1-0 1.2 1-0 0.9 





At this point attention should be di- 
rected to the fact that throughout all the 
grades the means of the groups stood fairly 
close to the norms given by the Stanford 
Achievement Tests despite the fact that 
a small sampling of the ‘spelling vocab- 
ulary was afforded them. Spelling being 
almost entirely a matter of memorizing 
each word the chances of pupils knowing 
the spelling of the words given in the test 
are few unless they happen to have learned 
them at some time previous to the ad- 
ministration of the test. Consequently, 
with so small a sampling of the children’s 
spelling vocabulary, such a measure of 
their spelling ability may well be con- 
sidered inadequate. Nevertheless it is 
usually administered along with the other 
units of the battery in order to make the 
records on the battery complete. 

The mean subject grade in arithmetic 
for all the pupils who entered Grade III 
during the five-year period was practically 
at the norm at the September testing 
periods, being at grade 3.0 in arithmetic 
reasoning and at grade 2.9 in computation. 
The mean standings for the May testings 
were grades 4.3 and 4.1 respectively, the 
norm for both being grade 4.0. The in- 
creases for Grade III were therefore 1.3 
and 1.2 grades. Measured in terms of sub- 
ject age the increases in arithmetic reason- 
ing and computation were 1-year 9-months 
and 1-year 8-months. 

These figures are interesting from the 
fact that in the University Elementary 


For the beginning of Grade IV the } 


normal subject grade is 4.0. We find in 
Table II that for the pupils included in 
this study the mean subject grades in para- 
graph meaning and in word meaning were 
5.0 and 4.7 in September or 1.0 and 0.7 
grades above the norm. Although stand- 
ing that far above the norm for the be- 
ginning of the grade, the means increased 
to grades 6.0 and 5.7 at the end of the 
grade or in May, indicating a mean gain 
oi exactly one grade or eleven months in 
subject age. 

The mean subject grade in Grade IY 
spelling was 4.1 for the September testings 
and 4.7 for the May testings, or 0.3 grades 
below the norm for the end of the grade. 
The increase thus given was only 0.6 grades 
er nine months. 

In language usage the mean for the Sep- 
tember testings in Grade IV was grade 6.1, 
whieh was 2.1 grades above the norm, 4.0. 
The mean for the end of the grade or the 
May testings was 7.2, which was 2.2 grades 
above the norm, 5.0. The gain in mean 
standing was thus 1.1 grades or one year in 
subject age. 

For the September testings the means 
in arithmetic reasoning and computation 
exceeded the norm of grade 4.0 by 0.4 and 
0.1 grades respectively, being at grades 4.4 
and 4.1 For the May testings the means 
advanced to grades 5.6 and 5.0, producing 
gains of 1.2 and 0.9 grades, or one year 
each in subject age. 

For the beginning of Grade V the mean 
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subject grades in paragraph meaning and 
word meaning were still further advanced 
beyond those for the close of Grade IV. 
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is brought to bear in Grades V and VI. 
The results of this drive in Grade V are 
shown in the large increase in the mean 


TABLE III 
Averages of Subject Age and Grade Standings of Grade V Pupils Taking Stanford 
Achievement Tests During Five-Year Period, September, 1926 to May, 1931. 











Reading Arithmetic 
Parag. Word Spelling Lang. Usage Reasoning Computa- 
Mean. Mean. tion 
Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade 
Sept. 12-6 6.7 11-9 59 10-11 5.0 13-5 7.6 11-8 58 10-9 4.8 
May 13-6 7.7 13-1 7.4 11-7 5.7 138-10 8.0 13-0 7.3 12-5 6.5 
Gain 1-0 1.0 1-4 1.5 0-8 0.7 0-5 0.4 1-4 1.5 1-8 1.7 


As indicated in Table III, they stood at 
erades 6.7 and 5.9 in September or 1.7 
and 0.9 grades above the norm. For the 
close of the grade in May they were found 
to be at grades 7.7 and 7.4. In other words 
they were 1.7 and 1.4 grades in advance 
of the norm for the end of the Grade V. 
The increases thereby indicated for the 
erade were 1.0 and 1.5 grades. In terms of 
subject age they were l-year, and 1-year 
2 months. 

The mean subject age in spelling for the 


standings of the pupils in the phases of 
arithmetic tested by the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests. 

Starting at grades 5.8 and 4.8 respec- 
tively the means in arithmetic reasoning 
and in computation for the beginning of 
the grade in September rose to grades 7.3 
and 6.3 at the end of the grade in May. 
That made the 1.3 and 0.5 grades above 
the norm, which was 6.0. The gains made 
were therefore 1.5 and 1.7 grades, or 1-year 
4-months and 1-year 8-months. 


TABLE IV 
Averages of Subject Age and Grade Standings of Grade VI Pupils Taking Stanford 
Achievement Tests During Five-Year Period, September, 1926 to May, 1931. 











Reading Arithmetic 
Parag. Word Spelling Lang. Usage Reasoning Computa- 
Mean. Mean. tion 
Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age Grade 
Sept. 13-9 79 18-3 7.5 12-2 63 14-11 9.0 12-10 71 11-11 6.1 
May 14-10 89 14-2 83 13-0 73 15-1 9.1 14-1 8.2 14-5 8.5 
Gain 1-1 1.0 0-11 0.8 0-10 1.0 0-2 0.1 1-3 1.1 2-6 2.4 


September testings in Grade V was 5.0. 
It advaneed to grade 5.7 for the end of 
the grade in May. The gain thus made 
was 0.7 grades or 8-months. 

The mean for the September testings in 
language usage was grade 7.6, which was 
2.6 grades above the norm. For the May 
testings it was grade 8.0, which was 2.0 
grades above the norm. This resulted in 
an increase of only 0.4 grades for a school 
year. The small gains indicated for this 
erade and for Grade VI are explained by 
the fact that above certain points the 
pupils fluctuated greatly in achievement on 
the different forms of the battery. 

Throughout Grades III and IV a rea- 
sonable amount of time and effort are 
given to the teaching of the fundamental 
combinations and processes in arithmetic. 
However, the most concerted effort toward 
teaching these combinations and processes 


The data for Grade VI are given in 
Table IV. Continuing in their rise, the 
means of the grade standings in paragraph 
meaning and word meaning were 7.9 and 
7.5 respectively at the beginning of Grade 
VI in September and advanced to grades 
8.9 and 8.3 at the end of the grade in 
May. That placed them 1.9 grades and 1.3 
erades above the norm for the end of the 
grade. The increases thus indicated were 
1.0 and 0.8 grades. In terms of subject 
age the means stood at 14-years 10-months 
and 14-years 2-months at the end of the 
grade and the gains were 1-year 1-month, 
and 11-months, respectively. 

The mean standing in spelling was 
crade 6.3 for the September testings and 
gerade 7.3 for the May testings. The dif- 
ference showed an increase of 1.0 grades 
cr 10-months for the grade. 

In language usage the mean was grade 
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9.0 in September which was 3.0 grades 
above the norm for the beginning of Grade 
VI. For the end of the grade in May it 
was 9.1, which was 2.1 grades above the 
norm. , 

For arithmetic reasoning and computa- 
tion the means of the standings in Septem- 
were 1.1 and 0.1 grades above the normal 
for the beginning of the grade. At the end 
of the grade in Mav they had advanced 
to grades 8.2 and 8.5 respectively. These 
standings were 1.2 grades and 1.5 grades 
above the norm, 7.0. The increases rep- 
resented by the differences between the 
means of the September and May testings 
were 1.1 and 2.4 grades respectively. Ex- 
pressed in subject age the mean standings 
in arithmetic reasoning and computation 
for the five-vear period were, for the end 
of Grade VI. 14-vears 1-month and 14- 
vears 5-months. The gains for the grade 
were 1-vear 3-months and 2-vears 4-months 
respectively. 


Conclusions. 


The results of this studv lend them- 
selves to certain noteworthy conclusions. 
One of these is that for the purposes of 
measuring the progress of pupils and re- 
elassifving them the Stanford Achieve- 
ment tests with their present scaling do 
not meet the needs of a school having a 
nupil personnel such as the University 
Elementary School has and which emplovs 
the most annroved methods of instruction 
through well trained. efficient teachers as 
this sehool does. 

In connection with the question of 
methods of instruction. the fact should he 
kept in mind that in the University Ele- 
mentarv School no formal methods of in- 


struction are emploved. The so ealled 
‘“texthook’’ method is particularly dis- 
credited. As indications of the scholastic 


results obtained in a school organized for 
the purpose of informal instruction the 
data given ahove should be of added in- 
terest to the reader. 


Another conclusion that mav be drawn 
is of interest in the light of a certain 
criticism that is often directed at the 
laboratory schools of teacher training in- 
stitutions. It is the opinion of some people 
that the instruction given pupils in the 
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laboratory schools of teacher training in- 
stitutions is not as good as that offered 
in schools where student teachers do not 
have charge of or do not participate in 
the teaching. During the course of the 
five-year period the group included in this 
study came in contact with at least one 
hundred student teachers. The data given 
in this report would certainly not lead one 
to believe that the instruction given in this 
school had been inferior to that given in 
the average school outside teacher train- 
ing institutions when one considers the 
fact that the Stanford Achievement Tests 
represent a cross section of the pupil 
achievement throughout the country. As a 
matter of fact there are many advantages 
eceruing to pupils coming in contact with 
manv young neople possessed of enthusiasm 
for their work and having a wholesome de- 
sire to do well. Especially can this be said 
to he true when such people are working 
under the direction of expert teaching 
supervisors who are responsible for the 
results obtained. Among the advantages to 
the pupils is the broad social exnerience of 
meeting and working with many persons 
of high tvpe which helns in the develon- 
ment of their personalities. Another ad- 
vantage is the assurance that the pupils 
will be taught in the most anproved wavs. 
for a lahoratorv school such as the Uni- 
versity Elementary School must represent 
the best that is known regarding methods. 
end the most suitable subject matter for 
children. 


A practical apvlication mav be made of 
such a studv as this which is vrobablv the 
most valuahle nart of it. If the personnel 
of the punil public in the school ecommnunitv 
is rather constant and the instruction offered 
is of a high standard or at least of a rather 
constant aualitv from vear to vear the pro- 
cedure emnloved herein may he used in ar- 
rivinge at local wrade norms with which th: 
achievement of the nunils mav be eomnared 
The loeal norms could then he emnvloved in 
measnrine the proeress of the nunils in the 
school and in making reclassifications from 
time to time. In fact the use of scores 
taken over a period of vears is in some wavs 
of more value in develorning local norms than 
those collected from a large number of vu- 
pils for a neriod of one vear. Such thines 
as changes in staff personnel as well as the 
effects of minor changes in instructional pro- 
cedures and in the courses of study are some 
of the influencing factors offset by this 
method. 
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Pan American Day. 


Committee of Modern Language Association Suggest Observation of Pan 
American Day and Submit Possible Programs Therefor. 


NTERNATIONAL GOOD will is the de- 
sire of all fair minded people of to day 
and in order to promote this it is neces- 
sary to be interested in, and understand 
better, our foreign neighbors and friends. 

The study of the customs, language, and 
literature is one of the first and most im- 
portant steps towards this good will feel- 
ing. 

As the Spanish people are our nearest 
neighbors and as Spanish is the language 
spoken by people of our possessions the 
children of the United States should know 
hat Mexico and South America have 
heroes as great as ours, men who were will- 
ing, as Washington and Lincoln, to fight 
for and give their lives for the best in- 
terests of their country; that their litera- 
ture is as fine as ours, at times even more 
interesting and colorful; that their pic- 
turesque, legends and customs, while en- 


tertaining us, help us to understand their 
character. 

We hope that every school in Missouri 
will want to celebrate Pan American day, 
April 14, and we are suggesting some 
programs which we hope will be helpful. 

Marian C. Comfort, 
Vice-President Spanish Section 
Modern Language Association 
of Missouri. 

Elizabeth Callaway, 
Mo. State Teacher’s 
Warrensburg. 

Irene Kirk, 

Carthage High School, Carth- 
age. 

Samuel N. Baker, 

The Principia, St. Louis. 

Stephen L. Pitcher, 

Language Supervisor, St. Louis 


High School. 


College 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHOOL PROGRAM 
FOR PAN AMERICAN DAY, 
APRIL 14, 1932. 


(1) Reading of President Hoover’s address 
to the Pan American Union, April 14, 1931 
(or extracts therefrom) as printed in His- 
pania, May, 1931 (published by Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.). 

(2) Short account in English of the history 
of one of the South American liberators, San 
Martin or Bolivar. 

(3) Reading in English, then in Spanish of 
some South American poem. (English trans- 
lations can be found in an anthology of South 
American poetry and edited by Alice Stone 
Blackwell.) 

(4) Some Spanish or Mexican song to be 
sung to guitar accompaniment with some kind 
of simple Mexican costume (sombrero or 
sash), suggesting our neighbors to the south. 

(5) Singing of America would serve to im- 
press, perhaps the fact that America could 
be a hemisphere and continent as well as a 
country. 

It would be appropriate to have as decora- 
tions on the platform the flags of some of our 
sister republics. If not readily procurable 
some of the art students could color on cloth 
or paper in pastels or paint facsimile flags 
of one or two South American countries from 
models to be found in the dictionary and thus 
stimulate an interest. 


II 

For students of Spanish one of the follow- 
ing plays would give picturesque and instruc- 
tive entertainment. 

“La Leyenda del Popocatepetl y del 

Ixtaccihuatl”. 

A legend of the two snow covered moun- 
tains in Mexico, given with Indian costumes 
and chants. 


“Centro America” 


Each pupil who takes part represents a 
country of Central America, and carries a 
flag of that country. The plays are from 
“Comedias Placenteras” by Marian C. Com- 
fort and Anna Mary Blake. 

A pupil carrying a flag of some South Amer- 
ican country could tell something about that 
country. Then a chorus could sing the Na- 
tional Anthem. 

Pageants and information on Bolivar, Wash- 
ington—and also other interesting things— 
may be obtained from the Pan American 
Union. 
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PROGRAMS FOR GRADE AND RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


1. Mexico 
Estrellita (song) 
Legend of the origin of the coat of arms 
of Mexico 
Poems: April in the Huasteca 
Ascension 
Revenge 
2. Brazil 
Brazil, its location on the map, 
products, etc. 
Poems: The Alligator’s Dream 
The Boa Constrictor’s Dream 
3. Argentina 
Information on Argentina given by a pupil 
or the story of the ombt and Santos 
Vega given by the teacher. 
Poem: Piety of the Cypress. 
4. Chile 
Magellan’s great voyage around the world 
and the location of the straits named 
for him, given by a pupil. 
Poems: The Straits of Magellan 
The Children Dance (a part only) 


size, 


5. Peru 
The discovery of quinine, or the origin of 
the potato 
Poem: The Volcanos 
6. A song from Lummis’ Spanish Songs of 
Old California. 


Where Material May Be Found 


Estrellita (Mexican folk song) by Ponce. With 
words in English and Spanish, in high or 
low voice. Little Star (Estrellita) and Ask 
of the Stars (Preguntale a las estrellas), 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

Spanish Songs of Old California, Charles 
Lummis, 200 West Avenue 43, Los Angeles, 
California, Published by G. Schirmer, N. Y. 

Modern American Poetry, by Louis Unter- 
meyer; publishers, Harcourt Brace and 
Howe. April in the Huasteca, by Grace 
Hazard Conkling, p. 97. 

Some Spanish American Poets, translated by 
Alice Stone Blackwell; D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, N. Y. Ascension, by Luis G. Urbina, 
p. 70; Revenge, by Amado Nervo, p. 64; The 
Alligator’s Dream, p. 212; The Boa Con- 
strictor’s Dream, p. 212; The Straits of 
Magellan, p. 218; (These last by José 
Santos Chocano)—The Children Dance, by 
Gabriela Mistral; The Piety of the Cypress, 
by Alfonsina Storni, p. 390. 

The ombii and Santos Vega material may be 
found beginning on page 338. The ombit is a 
tree characteristic of the plains of Ar- 


gentina. Santos Vega is a legendary gaucho 
(cowboy) singer. The last poem, The Death 
of the Singer, is symbolic of the change in 
Argentina from a pastoral country of vast, 
semi-inhabited plains to a modern nation 
with tilled farms and great cities. 
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ORIGIN OF THE MEXICAN COAT OF ARMS 


According to the old legends of Mexico the 
Aztecs were, in the remote past, long before 
the discovery of America, a wandering tribe 
of Indians who lived a miserable existence, 
constantly moving from place to place, never 
finding a home, warred upon and driven away 
by hostile tribes into whose territory they 
chanced to go. In the midst of their sufferings 
the Aztecs hoped that they might some day 
come to a permanent abiding place. Their 
gods had prophesied that where they should 
find an eagle alighted on a castus plant and 
holding a serpent in his claws, there they 
would be permitted to rest and to build a city. 

Finally the Aztecs entered the Valley of 
Mexico, which is very beautiful and sur- 
rounded by lofty, snow-capped mountains. In 
the Valley was a marshy lake, called Lake 
Texcoco. One day when two of the Aztecs 
were out in a canoe on the lake they looked 
up and suddenly beheld a small island, and 
on the island was growing a cactus plant on 
which an eagle perched, eating a serpent which 
he held in his claws. The astonished Indians 
hastened back to tell their fellow tribesmen 
what they had seen. 

Thus it happened that the Aztecs built their 
town, Tenochtitlan, on the shore and islands 
of Lake Texcoco. Tenochtitlan became the 
center of a great Aztec empire, and when the 
Spaniards came to Mexico they found it to be 
a great and magnificent capital of temples and 
palaces. 

The picture of the eagle and the cactus plant 
was used by the Aztecs as a hieroglyph to 
represent the name, Tenochtitlan. The Mexi- 
can Republic has placed the ancient picture- 
word in the center of its flag, as a symbol of 
the history of the country. Tenochtitlan is 
now called Mexico City. 





Among Victor records which might be use- 
ful are: La Paloma and La Golondrina, sung 
by Gogorza; Ay, ay, ay, sung:by Fleta; Yo ya 
sabia, sung by Sofia del Campo; Estrellita, 
sung by Nina Koshetz, or played by Heifetz. 

These programs are intended for grade and 
rural schools, primarily. It would be best to 
choose one or two countries and to present 
the material on them. 


IV 
PAN AMERICAN DAY 


It is suggested that schools arrange for 
some appropriate form of recognition of Pan 
American Day by organizing a special program 
suitable to the occasion. In those schools in 
which Spanish is taught members of the Span- 
ish Department will undoubtedly consider it a 
privilege to lead in the observation of this im- 
portant event. 

In general, some or all of the following items 
may well be included in the Pan American 
Day program: 

1. The purpose of Pan American Day 
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(A brief exposition of the spirit and senti- 
ments underlying the establishment of Pan 
American Day) 
President Hoover’s 
American Day 
(The reading of the President’s proclama- 
tion establishing Pan American Day, in- 
dicative of the high importance attached 
to this occasion, may well serve as a mini- 
mum recognition of this day in schools 
where a longer program cannot be readily 
provided) 
The Program in Washington, D. C. 
(Wherever it is possible, the Washington 
program broadcast over a _ nation-wide 
hookup may well be made part of the local 
program. If this can be done, it is likely 


Proclamation of Pan 


—) 


we) 


Mental Hygiene 


The Department of Child Guidance, B« 
WHEN HOME 


The teacher with a class of trom forty- 
five to fifty who hopes to individualize her 
pupils sufficiently to understand the prob- 
lems of the ones who are ‘‘different’’ may 
find that contact with ‘‘somebody from 
home’’ furnishes a means of learning what 
is going on outside of school hours. It tells 
her what people make up his intimate en- 
\ironment and may tell her their feelings 
about him and his feelings about them. 
These subtle differences in attitude, back- 
ground, interests and mental and emo- 
tional make-up are important factors that 
differentiate the child from his fellows; 
a knowledge of the home background helps 
the teacher understand the child’s behavior 
and enables her to deal more effectively 
with him. 

How can home and school best cooperate? 

In sending a note to the child’s home, it 
is desirable for the teacher to express her 
interest in the child. The note which ex- 
presses the teacher’s interest in the child 
—gives the parent the assurance that she 

is turning to them in a friendly attitude 
for their assistance in helping the child 
to make a desirable adjustment to school ; 
relieves the parent’s antagonism so that 
he is able to accept the teacher’s sug- 
gestions for correcting whatever is 
standing in the way of the child’s suc- 
cess. 


‘Published in pamphlet form by The Naticnal 


New York City. Price, 15¢ per copy. 
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that this program will in itself suffice as a 
local observation of Pan American Day) 

4. Discussion of some aspect or aspects of 

Spanish America 

(Interest will be added to the occasion if 
such talks can be given by natives of the 
countries concerned and if they can be il- 
lustrated by slides or films) 

5. Discussion of the significance of the study 
of Spanish in connection with inter- 
American relations 

(Excerpts from the published statements 
of President Hoover, Chief Justice Hughes, 
members of the Committee on Inter-Amer- 
ican Relations and other prominent Ameri- 
cans may well serve as the basis of a talk 
of this sort) 


In The Classroom 


vard of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


MEETS SCHOOL! 


A note merely of complaint may cause 

—the parent who is indifferent to his child 
to disregard the note; 

—the parent who is severe with his child 
to punish him excessively ; 

-—the parent who always takes his child’s 
part to feel antagonistic toward the 
school and to communicate this feeling 
to the child with the result that mis- 
behavior increases. 

A note of explanation will forestall dif- 
ficulties that may be caused by a per- 
emptory demand for the parent’s ap- 
pearance at the school. 

The note of explanation 

—encourages the parent to suggest a more 
convenient time for the interview if 
necessary ; 

--induces in 
mind. 

The peremptory demand may 

—work real hardship in the family if the 
eall is made at the expense of a day’s 
wages ; 

-—bring parents to school feeling that both 
they and the child are going to be 
scolded, placing them so much on the de- 
fensive that their cooperation cannot be 
secured. 

Whatever the parent’s manner, he should 
be received sympathetically and 
courteously. Arousing or increasing 

Committee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, 


him a workable frame of 
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the antagonism of a parent does not 
relieve the teacher of her problem. 

A. sympathetic attitude 

—may cause the parent to feel that the 
teacher respects his judgment and place 
him sufficiently at ease, that he is will- 
ing to plan with the teacher for the 
solution of the child’s problem; 

—may give the teacher opportunity to con- 
vince the parent of his child’s likeable 
qualities and possibilities, and thereby 
dispose him and the child to accept what- 
ever limitations exist ; 

—may permit the teacher to reassure the 
parent regarding his ability to handle 
the situation. 

The chip-on-the-shoulder attitude of the 
parent may be caused by 

—the parent’s feeling of inferiority in the 
school setting which he is trying to cover 
up by a superior manner; 

—his inability to admit the problem be- 
cause of all too keen awareness of the 
ehild’s intellectual inferiority ; 

—his feeling of discouragement, confusion 
and inadequacy which causes him to 
take a disagreeable attitude toward his 
failure to “bring up his child.’’ 

It is preferable to talk with the parent and 
the child separately rather than to 
discuss the problem with one in the 
presence of the other. 

By separate conferences the teacher has 
an opportunity to 

—build up a sense of responsibility in the 
child for his own behavior by convincing 
him that she likes him and believes in 
him; 

—avoid the possibility of jeopardizing the 
necessary respect of the child for his 
parent ; 

—discover that the parent’s antagonism 
toward the child is the main cause of 
the child’s whole problem and that com- 
plaints against the child may only ag- 
gravate the situation; 

—help the parent to take pride in his 
child by emphasizing his likeable char- 
acteristics. 
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Discussion in the of the child 
may involve 

condemning the child before the parent, 

and therefore humiliating him or else 

giving him the satisfaction of seeing his 
parent made uncomfortable; 

—ecriticizing and advising the parent be- 
fore the child, and thus undermining 
the child’s respect for the parent and 
authority in general, including tlie 
school ; 

—putting the parent in the position of ad- 
mitting before the child that he is help 
less to handle him, and so giving the 
child the feeling that neither the schoo! 
nor the parent can control him; 

—forecing the parent to take the part of 
the school against the child and s 
weakening the child’s respect for the 
school ; 

—relieving the child of responsibility for 
his conduct by placing it on the parent. 

Sending home conduct reports by brothers 

sisters or other pupils is less desirable 
than handling the problem directl) 
with the child. 

Handling the problem directly with the 

child 

—places the responsibility where it be 
longs; 

—offers an opportunity for appealing to 
the child’s selfrespect. 

Reports sent by members of the family or 

others may 

—increase the antagonism already existing 
between brothers and sisters; 

—-threaten the child’s status in the famil\ 
by putting him in a less favorable posi 
tion than the messenger, and so under- 
mine his selfrespect ; 


presence 





——-make for an officiousness and self-right- 
eousness in the report bearer. 

No matter what the reason for the home- 
school contact, the ideal result is an in- 
creased sense of responsibility in the child, 
and a better understanding of each other 
on the part of the parent, child and school 
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The Law Of Learning In Teaching Reading. 


Eunice A, GRuUBER 


First Grade Teacher, Canton, Ohio 


HE ART OF READING has gone 

thru a slow evolution from the early 

civilization of mankind to the present. 
Gesture language and oral speech followed 
by drawing pictures in sand, on trees, 
rock, and bits of horn were the beginnings 
of communication by primitive man. Final- 
ly an alphabet evolved, which went thru 
various stages—the Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman. 

Reading as a branch of study did not 
exist until the Reformation at which time 
learning to read became necessary in order 
to read the Bible. Until early Colonial 
days in this country, the primers included 
extracts from the Bible, altho gradually 
a few attempts were made to bring in in- 
struction in geography, politics, and his- 
tory the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The object was usually to teach 
religion and morals. The nineteenth cen- 
tury saw much improvement but even in 
the twentieth century, schools were content 
to teach the letters of the alphabet and 
spelling before reading and then paid 
little attention to the content of readers 
from_a child’s point of view. 

It has remained for the psychologist to 
vive the basis for our subject-matter and 
methods. There are certain laws by which 
children aequire knowledge and skill. A 
practical study of these and their applica- 
tion will help the teacher in his methods 
of instruetion and will help the pupil save 
time and energy. The idea of transfer of 
training must be abandoned also if school 
work is to function in the lives of pupils. 
Both subject-matter and methods must in 
themselves be worth while. Altho the 
primary grades of today are concerned 
largely with acquiring the tools of knowl- 
edge, with reading taking most of the 
time, it must take into account snbject- 
matter and method. 

The subject-matter must meet the needs 
of the child. Here the Jaw of readiness 
should be applied. One cannot expect the 
child from a non-English speaking, pover- 


ty stricken home where nursery books are 
neither had nor read to respond to Mother 
Goose rhymes or folk tales the first few 
weeks of school. Likewise the child from 
a home which provides an enriched en- 
vironment and who has already learned 
tc read should no(b4q bored 
for weeks with reading dull, disconnected, 
meaningless sentences which appear on 
many of our schoolroom charts in prefer- 
ence to children’s elassics. Furthermore, 
the former child must be given a chance 
to receive a cultural background but it 
must come gradually using his meager 
vocabulary as a start. In choice of stories 
fer basis of reading, one should consider 
the child’s present and future needs, his 
interests and previous training. 

Psychologists disagree in regard to the 
origin of certain_ugges or impulses in chil- 
dren. The fact remains that they are 
there, whether inborn or acquired, and the 
alert teacher takes them into considera- 
tion for the child’s interests hinge largely 
upon them. 

In choice of subject-matter the teacher 
should be mindful of these points. (1) 
The young child is active, enjoying play 
for its own sake, hence reading material 
should be arranged so he ean use it in 
play, as silent reading directions to run, 
jump, and the like. (2) A child usually 
enjoys anything rhythmic, therefore verses. 
music, and games involving rhythm should 
be used. (3) He is fond of animals and 
outdoor life, so excursions should form the 
basis of some lessons and further stories of 
nature be built on them. (4) Collecting 
is another interest which can be utilized, 
as a collection of pictures cut from maga- 
zines, the pictures representing sounds 
which are being taught. (5) Bright colors 
attract a child and much can be done to 
interest him by using a reader in which 
the stories are illustrated with bright, 
eolorful pictures as well as crayons for his 
own illustrations. (6) It is easier to build 
a reading vocabulary by associating printed 
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or written words with those already in the 
child’s vocabulary, hence one should start 
with lessons about home life and im- 
mediate surroundings making compre- 
hension sure thru concreteness. (7) One 
must not forget that this is a period in 
which the pupil is highly imaginative. As 
soon as he has acquired a reading vocab- 
ulary stories of an imaginative nature can 
Le used. 

In choice of methods, again the psy- 
chologist should be the guide. The law of 
satisfaction as well as certain impulses 
give a basis for methods involving ac- 
tivities and games. The law of exercise 
gives a basis for drill work and constant 
review. 

In activities related to reading lessons 
the child actually wishes to read so he ean 
work out the story. In one of our modern 
primers he reads about ‘‘The Three 
Bears,’’ then reads directions how to make 
the tables, chairs, bowls. Dramatization 
brings the same results but gives the addi- 
tional opportunity for self-expression, 
imagination, and imitation. It is a motive 
for study once the child has reached the 
place where he can read simple stories. He 
studies so he can play it for the rest of the 
class. Imitation is a valuable factor in the 
primary period, pupils responding, either 
consciously or unconsciously to suggestions 
of those higher in prestige. Hence the 
teacher in his work and those chosen as 
model pupils to dramatize or read, must 
have high standards in voice modulation, 
articulation, pronunciation, and general 
reading mannerisms. The teaching of 
phonies, words or phrases by means of 
games in which there is group competition 
brings out the desire to secure approval 
of a group. The child gains much by that 
type of teaching. 


COMMUNITY 


Drili has an important part in beginning 
reading. It is necessary on specific phases 
of reading in order that pupils have the 
tools for more difficult work. At one time 
perhaps much drill will be spent on single 
consonants in connection with teaching 
words beginning with given ones, as find, 
fun, father. Then less and less drill will 
be given at wider and wider intervals un- 
til very little will be necessary. These 
drills must be motivated, given at frequent 
intervals and only in short periods. Other 
phases needing drill will probably be new 
words of a story, new phases in a story, 
words beginning with certain consonant 
blends, endings as s, ing, er, ed, and cor- 
rect pronunciations as get instead of git 
and fish instead of fesh. Only drill on what 
pupils actually need is necessary. 

Psychologists point to other factors 
which contribute to improvement in read- 
ing. Among them are (1) overeoming 
physical conditions such as mal-nutrition. 
defective vision, and general inefficiency 
cue to environment; (2) classification of 
pupils according to mental ability to help 
in wise choice of subject-matter; (3 
mechanical makeup of materials, size of 
print, kind of paper, length of phrases and 
sentences, placement on page and arrange- 
ment so there is sequence of thought; (4 
the gradual increase of difficulty in voeab- 
ulary and vocabulary which by research 
has been found to be most widely used; (5) 
the use of much silent reading and elimina- 
tien of lip movement by end of first year; 
(6) the use of tests to check causes of 
errors and rate of progress. We are be- 
ginning to consider these more 
seriously now than formerly and marke: 
improvement in the future will depend 
largely upon how we apply them. 


points 





We Need Heroes 


HEN I ASK intending teachers 
what they do if crooks are nomi- 
nated for office in their home 
town I am told that they do nothing. 
Why not? They were made public servants 
to secure good government. They say 
they’d be fired if they did. Until we get. 
a few more people willing to run the 


6¢ 


risks that make heroes, why teach the 
children the lives of only dead ones? 
With all the ridicule heaped on teachers 
for talkativeness, foolish investments, and 
other things, let us not, in God’s name, 


have the added slur that we are cowards’’. 
—William McAndrew. 
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A Report Of Transportation In The Ava High School 


1931-32 


STUDY OF transportation as it exists 

in the Ava High School reveals not 

only the feasibility of larger units in 
education but also the desirability of trans- 
portation from the standpoint of at- 
tendance. 

The operation of buses from the Ava 
school was begun in September, 1931. Ava 
having the only first class school in Douglas 
County, and located somewhat centrally, 
is attempting to furnish high school facili- 
ties for practically the whole county. High- 
ways 5 and 14 running north-south and 
east-west respectively, make it possible to 
serve a large part of the county through 
the operation of eight school buses. The 
buses serve 56 rural districts. A proposed 
farm to market road, will open up addi- 
tional territory for Ava to serve and will 


make the demand for transportation of 
High School Students even greater than at 
present. 


The length of the bus routes ranges from 
11.4 miles (one way) to 31.5 miles (one 
way), the average length being 19.5 miles. 
The average monthly salary of bus drivers 


is $109.12. 


The number of students being served 
Ly the buses is 230; the average cost of 
transportation per pupil per month is 
$3.705. The average daily attendance for 
the first semester (1931-32) was 224.26 or 
97.5%. This is a very high percentage of 
attendance which merely shows that trans- 
portation on a comfortable and safe bus 
eneourages regular attendance. (See table 
1 below). 

















This is the way they go to school at Ava, where 440 high school pupils are taught by 15 teachers, each 
teaching his or her college major subject. 


TABLE I 
Showing facts and figures about transportation of High School Students of Ava 
High School—1931-1932. 








Total Average 






































days Daily 
Length of Absent Att. Average Average Average 
Bus Salary of of Route No.of Ist Ist No. Districts Distance Distance Cost Pupil 
No. Driver one way children Sem. Sem. Served from bus from Ava per Month 
1 $89 11.4M 32 79 81.1 7 1.5 8.5 2.78 
2 94 15 28 38 27.6 6 57 7.3 3.35 
3 100 16 22 61 21.3 7 .46 5.7 4.54 
4 120 22 27 68 26.2 7 1.05 23.4 5.45 
5 100 14 25 57.5 24.4 5 88 7.6 4.00 
6 100 15 22 44 21.5 5 1.4 14. 4.54 
7 140 31.4 36 83.5 35.07 10 1.66 30. 3.90 
8 130 31.5 38 82 37.09 Q 1.25 27.4 3.42 
Totals $873 156.3 230 513.0 224.26 56 8.77 123.9 29.98 
Averages $109.12 19.5 97.5% $3.75 
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The Office Of State Superintendent Of Public Schools. 


Its contribution to Education and the Development of Its Work. 
Popularizing Education. 


G. H. Jamison, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
(Continued from February Issue.) 


VERY GREAT movement today has 

its publicity department, its press 

agents. its means of letting the people 
know what the movement is. In the early 
days publie school systems had no ap- 
pointed publicity agent. And how it was 
needed! People were so busy clearing the 
forests, building houses, making roads, 
vriting constitutions to cities and towns. 
The work of pioneering was so absorb- 
ing that they had little time for eduea- 
tion. The first unwritten duty almost of 
the first superintendent was to urge 
people to the necessity of education. The 
later reports, those of recent vears are 
full reading, for they are mainly tables 
of statisties. Not so the first reports. In 
them are eloquent pleas for the public to 
give attention to education. There are 
pages and pages of beautiful rhetoric. 
reetry, quotations from orators of olden 
days urging the cause of education. Edu- 
eation was urged as a necessity for the 
state’s existence. The second Superin- 
tendent, J. L. Minor, struck a true note 
when he said, ‘‘It is absurd to say that 
publie instruction is not a state policy.’’ 
Some of these orations required ten pages. 
The early school officials had much to dis- 
ccurage them. By the close of the Civil 
War. however, people were showing 
more interest in education. However, at 
times, the people would lag in interest 
and then a wail would come from the office 
of the Sunerintendent. In these present 
cays people seem at times very indifferent 
and it is even now necessary for the State 
Superintendent to show to the masses the 
ineaualities. Superintendent Lee recent!- 
set forth the tendency of the state in its 


support of higher education as contrasted 
with its support of the penitentiary. So 
always our chief educational office must 
ecntinue to let the masses know of the 
great need for educational support. 


Text Books 
Fully half the superintendents have 
emphasized methods of instruction. Akin 


to this is the problem of securing adequate 


text books. In a lengthy appeal to teach- 
ers on methods of instruction the Super 
intendent of Schools, Mr. Davis, in 1855 
submitted a list of about sixty text books 
recommended by him. These were ar- 
ranged by grades. He asked the teacher 
to use them even though it meant to 
**sacrifice personal predilections upon the 
aitar of publie good—and to yield to that 
spirit that ever animates the bosom of the 
Patriot and Philanthropist.’’ The State 
Superintendent tried in vain to secure 
uniform text books. By law the town- 
ships assisted by County Superintendent 
were required to have uniformity. These 
methods had failed and in 1873 it was 
recommended by the State Superin- 
tendent, John Montieth, that there should 
be a yearly meeting of officers of school 
districts when ‘‘farmers were at leisure.”’ 
This group was to be given authority to 
select a series of text books to be used in 
the county for a period of four vears with 
“‘no change of the series’’ permitted. Six 
vears later the Superintendent urged that 
a penalty be provided for those districts 
failing to comply with the law. In 1891 
a law was passed requiring uniform text 
beoks ‘‘to be used in all the publie schools 
within the state, and to reduce the price 
thereof.’’ Now was the harvest time for 
book agents. The State Superintendent 
was the chief member of the text book 
commission. Schools refused to comply 
with the law. The State Superintendent 
was so busy with text book problems that 
no institutes could be visited for a year 
and but little other work done; even though 
he visited seventy-three institutes thie 


preceding year, traveling 11,500 miles. It 
was a troublesome problem for man\ 
vears absorbing a great amount of time 
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of the Superintendent’s office. In 1898 
a free text book law with district owuer- 
ship of text books was urged. In 1904 de- 
tailed suggestions regarding the work of 
the permanent text book commission were 
given. Truly the Superintendent of 
Schools had his hands full. By 1913 the 
free text book law was operating rather 
smoothly. 
Colored Children 

With the close of the war another 
problem was given to the Superintendent 
of Schools. ‘the act of emancipation 
changed the condition of the slaves. The 
Superimtendent of 1865, Mr. M. Oliver, 
charged the Legislature as follows: **The 
dictates ot reason, interest and patriotism, 
leaving out the higher and holier inculea- 
tions of philanthropy and Christianity, 
would demand that persons invested with 
such legal rights and vital powers as 
those ot a citizen, should receive all the 
fecilities and improvements which schools 
atiord.’’ In urging the development of a 
system of education tor the colored child 
this Secretary of State and LEx-officio 
Superintendent of Common Schools adds, 
in his report to the Legislature, ‘* May 
you receive the benign favor and guidance 
of that Supreme Bemg who is the friend 
aud helper of the right.’’ By 1872 there 
were 212 colored schools reported with 
4:98 out of a scholastic population of 
37173 in attendance. Many county school 
ollicers were lukewarm in the movement 
toward education of colored children. 
However, most Superintendents saw the 
problem as fundamental to the state’s 
interest. The Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. Monteith, in 1872 pleads for equal ad- 
vantages of the colored children ** with 
those furnished white children.’’ He re- 
ported an attendance of 3150 in Lincoln 
lnstitute,’’ the only institution of its kind 
in the country. 

Compulsory Education 

We may think of compulsory education 
as a recent move. Superintendents were 
giving attention to it sixty years ago, 
ii 1872 we read a two-page report in 
which Superintendent Monteith feels ‘‘ we 
should first build better and more school 
houses, perfect our normal schools, im- 
prove our teachers and our system of in- 


struction, and deepen and widen among 
our people a healthy educational senti- 
went as the only proper basis of a system 
worthy a great state.’’ The people were 
considering the problem and a year later 
(1873) the same Supermtendent reported 
that it was being favorably discussed. He, 
however, felt it physically impossible at 
this time. By 1598 the State Superin- 
undent of Scnools Mr. Kirk, was urging 
tne passage of laws relating to consolida- 
tion and transportation ot children. He 
poited out the great expense of the one- 
room school and advocated two, three, 
tour and six-room buildings in centers of 
population and interest. Consolidation Is 
uvt yet solved even though almost every 
Superintendent of Schoois has given a 
large amount of attention to it. ‘Lhe 
work reported in the 8Uth report, that 
ot the Survey Commission, is most hope- 
ful. 
Course of Study 

‘Reading, ’riting, and ‘rithmetic’’ held 
monopoly im curriculum practice for a 
lung time. What else was there to educa- 
tion? Nothing, in the thinking of people 
lu the ploneer days. in 1o/d a Man sat lM 
the Chair OL the Supermtendent of Scuoois 
who had a vision. it Was Mr. Monteith. 
tiis way of opening the door to a more 
varied program OI studies is best related 
in the words addressed to the Legisla- 
ture. Speaking of the child having only 
ibe three “lis” entorced by two “*tt'’s, 
‘rod and ruler,’’ he said, 

‘**“When the earth beneath his feet is 
uncovering her secrets, and the heavens 
are bowling to put into his ear great but 
s.mple wonders, and popular science 1s 
bringing its treasures,—and reducing its 
d-scoveries to the comprehelsion ol the 
ebuild, shall we tail to open his percep- 
tions that he may see and hear and feel?”’ 
‘hen he pointed ahead to the day when 
ratural sciences, physiology, and the laws 
ot health should be taught in addition to 
what was being taught. The report of 
ls¥3 took thirty pages to discuss the 
course of study and to evaluate each 
great subject in it. This method of try- 
ing to show people the value of what 1s 
to be proposed continued for a number 
ef years. Finally specific proposals were 
made. In 1894 an urge was made for the 
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teaching of the metric system and a per- 
fect alphabet. Soon agriculture (1897) 
was called for. By 1898, courses of study 
had been put into the hands of every 
rural school teacher. All subjects were 
outlined with suggestions as to methods 
oi teaching. Similar work was done for 
the high school. From this time on nearly 
every Superintendent of Schools was 
faced with the problem of curriculum re- 
vision. Notable was the work of Chas. 
A. Lee who enlisted leading school men 
from the entire state in revision of courses 
of study, preparation of syllabi and 
statement of aims. In 1907 the Superin- 
tendent of Schools was given the duty of 
determining what constituted a standard 
course of study. 
Certification of Teachers 

A man directing educational effort must 
have a wide range of interests. If he sets 
out to improve teaching he must be as in- 
terested in a dozen problems which are all 
ciosely related. Certification of teachers 
is a function of the chief educational of- 
ficer. This keeps him in touch with cur- 
riculum practices of all-the teacher train- 
ing institutions. One means to secure bet- 
ter training is to control certification. 
This problem was not seriously studied 
until quite a time after the civil war. It 
was handled largely by the county in- 
stitutes. The Superintendent of 1884 re- 
ported dissatisfaction. In 1893 an argu- 
ment was advanced urging a single board 
for the training and licensing of teachers. 
By 1897 there were nineteen different 
kinds of certificates issued, each having 
a different standard. The Superintendent 
of Schools was permitted to issue any 
kind of certificate he desired. A long ap- 
peal (1897) to the legislature was made 
to remedy the ‘‘chaotie condition’’ of the 
certification law! The duties of the office 
were greatly increased in 1899 by a law 
which required the State Superintendent 
ct Schools to send out all examination 
questions to county officials and to grade 
them. The Superintendent’s office in 
1918 issued 864 certificates of which 442 
were ‘‘special,’’ 20 ‘‘life’’ and 171 Junior 
College Certificates. In 1922 a lengthy 
study of certification was offered with 
suggestions that the new law centralize 
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this problem into a new department, 
known as the department of certification, 
to be directly responsible to the State 


Superintendent of Schools. There has 
been in recent years a notable tendency to 
raise standards. 

The first mention of high schools (1874) 
in these reports speaks of them as ‘‘step- 
ping stones’’ to higher educational privi- 
leges. In this report Mr. Monteith op- 
posed the idea since it was ‘‘a concen- 
tration of the smallest part of the school 
fund, that does not benefit the whole 
state.’’ He felt it would endanger the 
life of the state. 

While the opinions of the State Super- 
intendent do not have legal sanction, yet 
as early as 1874 mention is made of the 
vast correspondence relating to litigation, 
interpretation of laws. In 1872 it was 
estimated that his office sent out a thou- 
sand letters a year, many of which settled 
disputes with a far better feeling than 
had recourse been to law. A year later 
it was estimated that the correspondence 
relating to legal matters was greater than 
that for any other office in the capital. 

As early as 1871 we find reports to the 
Legislature on the defects of the small 
district type of organization for school 
purposes. From that time on it has been 
a problem of deep concern to each Super- 
in.tendent of Schools. He has in an en- 
deavor to solve it urged consolidation as 
a better basis. Laws permitting consolida- 
tion with state aid have been passed, but 
tke people were too slow for much 
progress. 

Many of these Superintendents had a 
fundamental grasp of educational prin- 
eiples. Witness the plea made by Mr. 
Monteith in 1874 for a state tax to be 
levied for the support of schools in place 
of a local tax. What a stretch of time 
from 1874 to 1931 does it take to reach 
what we hope is a solution of this 
problem. 

It is thought by many educators that a 
single board of control for all the state 
educational institutions is desirable. This 
was recommended by the Superintendent 
of 1874, 

It has been a long fight to secure school 
terms of adequate length. The Superin- 
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tendents in the early history of the state 
urged upon legislators the passing of tax 
laws which would guarantee a longer 
term. Many districts maintained school 
just as long as the state funds lasted. 
Then they closed the school with a result 
that many terms were only three to four 
months in length. Another burden upon 
the State Superintendent has been that of 
lengthening the term of school. It was 
asked in 1879 that the legal term of four 
months be made six months. This problem 
also required many attempts before 
reaching the present term of eight 
months. 

The Superintendent, by virtue of his 
vffice, must pay much attention to the 
school laws. When a law is passed it fre- 
quently does not work out as it was 
hoped it would. It becomes the work of 
the Superintendent to point out these de- 
feets, to urge new laws. Listen to the 
wail of 1881: ‘‘The present law is an ill 
digested fraud upon legislation, a stumb- 
ling block in the way of all offices, and 
an imposition upon the confidence of the 
people and their rights.’’ Much time and 
effort of the State Superintendent of 
Schools has been given to this ever new 
problem. 

The matter of legalizing English as the 
official language of the schools was not 
first met as a problem during the World 
War. In 1887 schools were making the 
study of English ‘‘secondary to the teach- 
ing of another language.’’ One school 
asked permission to teach a six months’ 
term consisting of ‘‘four months English 
and two months German.’’ In some coun- 
ties German was taught in half the dis- 
tricts. The question came up again dur- 
ing the World War. 

The Reading Circle Movement, al- 
though not initiated by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, has been largely 
sponsored by him. He participated in the 
first organization of it in 1885, and for 
a number of years devoted space in the 
reports to details of the organization and 
to the course of study. The Superin- 
tendent of Schools was often a member of 
the board of directors. 

In a study of these reports it is found 
that around certain periods of time great 
problems are faced. The rural school 
problem has always been in the mind of 
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the chief educational officer of the state, 
but as a main problem it was late in ap- 
pearing. By 1896 it began to loom up as 
a great problem. There were 90Q0 one- 
room county school houses. John R. Kirk, 
the Superintendent of that year referred 
to the bad type of organization. He said, 
‘**Clearly something needs to be done with 
regard to the organization of school dis- 
tricts.’’ He urged an organization of 
‘‘nothing less in extent than a congres- 
sional township’’ as the unit and he also 
referred to the use of county units as be- 
ing highly favored. From 1896 to the 
present time superintendents have strug- 
gled with this problem. The matter of 
lack of equal opportunity among the chil- 
dren of the state has been put before the 
people almost yearly by the State Super- 
intendent of Schools. In 1912 Mr. Evans 
writes to the Legislature: ‘‘The State 
Must Protect and Edueate its Children or 
it Must Perish.’’ In 1919 the Legislature 
was told by Sam Baker that ‘‘ Rural 
schools constitute the most important 
educational problem before the American 
people today.’’ Twenty-nine pages are 
devoted to this problem in the last report 
(1929-30). 

In 1912 the project of Teacher Training 
in High Schools was first mentioned. Its 
history was given from other states. It 
was urged as a law to prepare better 
teachers in rural schools. Just now (1930) 
the abolishing of such schools is urged. 

One of the most recent state-wide ef- 
forts of the State Superintendent is that 
of demonstration work in the schools. 
Since 1924, this work has been carried on 
quite extensively. Members of the office 
force of the State Superintendent do this 
work, supplemented by teachers from the 
Teachers’ Colleges. 

As one reads these very interesting re- 
ports, especially those of the early day, he 
realizes that our institutions of today are 
but the prophetic labors of the men of 
yesterday. Truly we have haa prophets 
as our chief school officials. They pleaded, 
they labored, they suffered discourage- 
ments, and often, long after they have 
passed away, the fruits of their labors 
spring up, as institutions better than the 
eld ones. How necessary it is that wis- 
dom should hold sway when we select our 
leaders! 
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America’s Appointment With Destiny 


An address delivered before the M. S. T. A., Nov. 12, 1931, by Glenn Frank, President 


Wisconsin University. 


After preliminary remarks complimentary to Missouri, Pro- 


fessor Jno. R. Kirk, and E. A. Wiggam, President Frank proceeded with the subject- 


matter of his address as follows: 


ONIGHT I AM to speak to you on the 
T topic.—“America’s Appointment With 

Destiny.” There have peen years when, 
on occasions like this, I have wavered between 
alternative things that seemed equally worth 
saying. Tonight I have no choice. The times 
dictate my theme. We meet at a time when 
the United States is in the grip of an eco- 
nomic depression, political distraction, and so- 
cial dishevelment at once profound and para- 
lyzing. We know no malign plague has been 
sent by the gods to work this triple disrup- 
tion ot our national life. We shall find the 
cause, I think, in ourselves. We have failed 
our leaders, our leaders have failed us, or 
both’ have biundered in the enterprise of social 
management. lf education is to justify itself 
as a tunction of state, it must give us dis- 
cipline alike in the art of leadership and in 
the art of followership, for upon those twin 
arts the American future depends. I want, 
therefore, in the light of the current national 
situation to examine with you the existing 
status of both the leaders and the led in con- 
temporary affairs, and if you will not think it 
too much out of character on the part of the 
president of one of the “godless” state uni- 
versities, I should like to give you two texts 
that speak pointedly of leadership and fol- 
lowership, one from the Old Testament and one 
from the New. 

The first is from the Old Testament, six- 
teenth verse, ninth chapter of Isaiah, which 
says: 

“For the leaders of this people cause them 
to err; and they that are led of them are de- 
stroyed.” 

The second is from the New Testament, the 
fourteenth verse, fifteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew, which says: 


“Let them alone: they be blind leaders of 
the blind. And if the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch.” 


Because of the peculiar posture of American 
affairs just now, it seems to me that the two 
fields in which we are likely to suffer most, 
secure most, and, it may be, serve most, as a 
result of the way the arts of leadership and 
followership are practiced, are Business and 
Politics. I want, therefore, to divide this ad- 
dress tonight into three major divisions. I 
want, first, to make certain comments on the 
status of leadership and followership in gen- 
eral; I want, second, to speak briefly of the 
problem that the current situation puts to the 
leaders and the led in American business; 
and I want, third, to speak of the problem 
that the current situation puts to the leaders 
and the led in American politics. 


First, then, let me speak of the question of 
the status or leadership and followership in 
general, 

in the years immediately following the war, 
the western nations displayed a disunity and 
headlessness, a cynical distrust of the possi- 
bility of planned progress, and wide-spread 
social irresponsibility that led many competent 
observers to doubt that the post-war West 
would either rise up or respond to far sighted 
and fearless leadership, either in matters po- 
litical or in matters economic. In the United 
States this general sickness of the Western 
spirit was, for a time, offset by the false tonic 
or an almost fanatic economic optimism. 

For the better part of the decade that ended 
with the Black October of 1929, we Americans 
drank the heady wine of high and easy profits. 
We went in for planless expansion and par- 
anoiac speculation. We babbied lyrically about 
a new era in which, so the man on the street 
was led to believe, depression was impossible 
and prosperity inevitable. We now know, of 
course, looking back on it, that that new era 
was too old in character to be called new, and 
too short in duration to be called an era. In 
those ten years we romanticized our eco- 
nomics. But, as always, reality took its re- 
venge on the romancers. The chill, the 
shadow, the arrest of a disastrous market de- 
bacle fell upon us and we entered a phase of 
economic depression that expressed and still 
expresses itself in a marked retardation of 
business and industrial enterprise, a wide- 
spread disturbance of mass confidence in cur- 
rent leadership, and a vast social unsettlement 
in which hungry men look on while food sur- 
pluses burst the walls of warehouses. 

This depression through which we have been 
passing is unique in that it has been caused 
not by our failure to master want, but by ou: 
failure in managing plenty. We have plenty 
of money; we have plenty of food; we have 
plenty of clothing; we have plenty of shoes; 
and yet we know that we are entering a winter 
in which men will go hungry, ragged, shoeless 
and shivering unless we raise special funds to 
prevent it. 

We are, as I have said on several occasions 
recently, a nation of Midases. We turn to 
gold everything we touch and then starve in 
the presence of its glitter. We know how to 
make things. We do not know how to man- 
age a civilization—yet. We search eagerly 
for some shortage to explain the depression 
through which we have been passing, but there 
is no shortage of any of the obvious things 
men need. If the books were closed now, 
we should have to go down in history described 
as a people strangled by its own success. 
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If we are really in earnest about finding the 
cause of this depression, I think we must look 
elsewhere than in the reports of certified ac- 
countants. For there is a shortage that does 
not appear on the conventional audits of our 
industries. The famine from which we are 
suffering is a famine of leadership. A strange 
palsy seems to have fallen upon leadership 
pretty generally throughout the western world 
and the western peoples, in consequence, are 
wandering aimlessly like sheep without a 
shepherd. 

In the decade before the market crash, we 
Americans in particular were victimized by 
leaders who failed to lead. I say this because 
to me it is incredible that the directing intel- 
ligence of the political and economic life of 
the United States did not sense in advance the 
onset of the forces of economic disruption. 
And yet only an occasional unheeded voice was 
raised in warning. The political and economic 
leadership of the nation, by and large, was 
speaking with unrestrained optimism within 
forty-eight hours of the market crash, which 
suddenly, as a flash of lightning illumines the 
landscape, revealed to the rank and file of 
Americans, the essential instability of the eco- 
nomic situation into which an inadequate 
leadership had allowed us to drift, if, indeed, 
it did not lead us into it. 

We have muddled through before. We shall 
not muddle through this time. I do not mean 
that we shall not see an upturn of the eco- 
nomic curve. It is obvious that when obsol- 
escence of building and machinery reaches a 
certain point, when inventories reach a cer- 
tain stage of depletion, when misfortune 
strikes South American crops, when a few in- 
cidental and unexpected things happen we will 
get an upturn in the economic curve, however 
transitory and insecure the recovery may 
prove. We may have our temporary upturn 
of the economic curve but we shall not really 
meet and master the forces that have pro- 
duced the current depression by the old mud- 
dling, because the processes and relationships 
of business and government have become too 
technical, too sensitive, too interdependent, 
too complicated for management by muddlers. 
The simple society of our fathers could survive 
a temporizing or mediocre leadership. This 
complicated society of ours cannot for long 
survive without superb and intelligent leader- 
ship. 

We shall hear much about paramount issues 
in the year that is ahead, but alike in busi- 
ness and in politics there is but one para- 
mount issue and that is the finding and fol- 
lowing of leaders blessed with unprecedented 
clarity of insight and unbreakable courage of 
action. And events will not wait long for the 
rise of such leadership. I think I speak ad- 
visedly when I emphasize the following as 
well as the finding of leadership adequate to 
resolve the dilemmas that are today distract- 
ing American business and American politics, 
because we are suffering from a lack of fol- 
lowership no less than from a lack of leader- 
ship. I am not at all sure that as a people 
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we are yet equal to the challenge of a really 
great leadership either in American business 
or in American politics. We resent the man 
who demands that we surrender the shib- 
boleths we have substituted for thought. We 
cling with a desperate devotion to obsolete po- 
litical loyalties and to traditional economic 
dogmas. We do not know how to discuss a 
depression or conduct a campaign save by the 
magic of dead words. But sooner or later 
fast moving events will compel us to see that 
even the greatest leadership, if we were lucky 
enough to find it, would be powerless unless 
we as a people should prove big enough to 
follow it. 

There is no need of fooling ourselves. It 
isn’t campaign year yet, so we can afford to be 
honest with ourselves tonight. We Ameri- 
cans are prone to spend half of our time cry- 
ing for great leadership, and the other half 
crucifying great leaders when we are lucky 
enough to find them. There is, I repeat, a lack 
of followers in America that is quite as serigus 
as the lack of leadership that landed us in 
the current economic depression. 

Let me speak briefly of this lack of follower- 
ship, first, in American politics. In American 
politics this lack of followership expresses it- 
self in the increasing tendency of the voting 
millions to select leaders who will follow them 
instead of leaders who will lead them; leaders 
who will always think like them instead of 
leaders who might, in a pinch, think for them 
on issues concerning which the masses could 
not possibly have adequate information. Now 
whenever democracy makes, as American de- 
mocracy increasingly tends to make, subser- 
viency of spirit a bigger political asset than 
superiority of mind, leadership lurks in the 
wings and never reaches the center of the 
stage, except in those rare moments when 
God lends one of his prophets to politics to 
dominate a party by sheer force of mind and 
personality, or in such obvious and overpow- 
ering crises, as war, when men temporarily 
adjourn the motives of feeling and methods of 
thinking that normally move them. 

In American Business this lack of follower- 
ship is revealed in the wide divergence be- 
tween the economic outlook of really big busi- 
ness Men and the economic outlook of the 
vast majority of small business men in Amer- 
ica. I hope you noticed the delicacy of accent 
I used. I said the difference in the economic 
outlook of the BIG business men. I did not say 
BIG BUSINESS men, because you can be a 
BIG business man without being BIG BUSI- 
NESS men, and you can be BIG BUSINESS 
men without being BIG business men. I re- 
peat, the lack of followership in American 
business is revealed in the wide divergence 
between the economic outlook of the really 
BIG business men and the vast majority of 
small business men throughout America. Let 
me put it concretely: I think I could select 
a dozen American business men who, acting 
as an economic directorate of economic Amer- 
ica, could, if the American business world 
would really follow them, draft a chart of 
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policy and procedure that would rectify and 
regularize American economic life with decent 
promptness and, save for certain forces which 
are obviously international and not amenable 
to the control of any one group of nationals, 
set the feet of the nation once more upon the 
road to a widely distributed and stabilized 
prosperity. But if these dozen business men 
1 have in mind—and they are men whose per- 
sonal achievements are known from coast to 
coast—should say publicly what I have heard 
them say privately about the direction in 
which American economic policies must in- 
evitably move if the American industrial sys- 
tem is to endure, I know and they know that 
they would be set down within twenty-four 
hours by the majority of American business 
men as dangerous radicals. The result is they 
keep still. No one knows how much of really 
great, transcendent, constructive economic 
leadership is today being held in leash be- 
cause it is convinced it couldn’t swing the 
majority of American business men with it. 
Sooner or later, in the life of every people, 
a time comes when the future of its social 
order hinges upon the mood and major de- 
cisions of some group or groups whose hands 
happen to be at the moment on the levers of 
power. At one time it is the kings, at another 
the nobles, at another the c , at still an- 
other the theretofore disinherited masses. At 
almost every historic turn in the road some 


ificant leadership has had an appointment 
with JESTIGy and TFe has been madeor-Marred 
or the inarticulate millions by the way this 


leadership has met or missed its appointment. 
Today the business leadership and the political 
leadership of the United States have a joint 
appointment with destiny, and it is an appoint- 
ment that must be jointly met, because we 
cannot afford the dangerous luxury of a po- 
litical leadership pulling in one direction and 
an economic leadership pulling in another di- 
rection, for unless the political order and the 
economic order are animated by a common 
purpose, the social order will be disheveled 
and insecure and the people readily seduced 
by the improvised appeals of an irresponsible 
leadership. Happily, I think, events are con- 
spiring to make possible a unity of purpose 
between the political and economic leaderships 
of American life, for it becomes increasingly 
evident that socially sound politics and eco- 
nomically sound business alike depend upon 
the stabilization of prosperity and the guar- 
anty of security, leisure, and self-respect for 
the toiling millions. 

_ I should like to speak with the utmost brev- 
ity now of the major problem that the cur- 
rent depression puts to business leadership. 
It is not a simple sickness that has fallen upon 
us and it is not a sickness that will yield to 
any simple and single remedy. A lush variety 
of causes lies at the root of our economic 
situation—political unrest the world around, 
mounting armaments, speculative mania, abor- 
tive governmental attempts to stabilize cer- 
tain commodity prices, the fall in the price 
of silver, unwise industrial expansions over- 
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reaching immediately feasible markets, and 
so on to the end of a list I need not rehearse. 
Even a superficial diagnosis of the current de- 
pression compels us to consider not only the 
obvious issues of wages, hours, prices, tech- 
nology, and management, but the deeper issues 
of security, leisure, and self-respect for the 
toiling millions, as well as the broader issue 
of foreign trade, tariffs, the management of 
the world-supply of natural resources, the di- 
rect impact of war debt payments on Europe 
and their indirect impact upon the United 
States, the economic implications of the undue 
amount of the world’s gold supply that has 
gravitated into French and American hands, 
and the competition that an energetically 
planned communism in Russia might ulti- 
mately give to an essentially planless cap- 
italism in America. 


To all these issues and more we must bring 
a far-sighted and fearless statesmanship be- 
fore we can expect the Banquo’s Ghost of 
depression to absent itself permanently from 
our economic table or even to schedule its 
visits at more decently long intervals. I can- 
not tonight so much as undertake to define 
this medley of issues that confront us as 
a people and I list them tonight only by way 
of self-protection so that in the face of the 
thing I want now to say you will not accuse 
me, as the National City Bank Bulletin did 
some weeks ago, of having joined our over- 
simplifiers, who offer this or that “pink pil! 
for pale business,” guaranteed to cure all our 
economic ills in thirty days or money refunded. 

Now let me speak, with the utmost direct- 
ness and brevity of what seems to me to be 
the appointment that American business lead- 
ership has with Destiny. 


Unless I am far afield in analysis Western 
Capitalism is today definitely on trial. It is 
challenged from the outside by Communism 
and threatened from the inside with collapse. 
What is this Capitalism to which we give our 
allegiance? Well, Capitalism set itself up in 
the West as a system that ‘promised to pro- 
vide, without preachment from the Church 
or paternalism from the State, the livelihood 
of the people. Of course, it did not promise 
to make this service to the masses its primary 
aim. It unblushingly confessed that private 
profit was its major incentive and it took but 
little pains to conceal the spirit of the buc- 
caneers, broadened of many of its early con- 
quests. It contended only that the masses 
could best secure their bread and circuses 
as by-products of enlightened self-interest 
of the owners and operators of the instru- 
ments of production. In other words, Cap- 
italism, at the outset, staked its future up- 
on its ability to give the masses of man- 
kind a better living than they could se- 
cure under any other system. Now its early 
promoters may not have been consciously 
aware of this gamble that Capitalism was tak- 
ing, but this was the gamble it took neverthe- 
less. And today events are forcing a show- 
down of the cards. 
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Now despite the criticisms that have been 
leveled against it by the radical theorists and 
social competition, the capitalistic industry of 
the Western world, during the one hundred 
years that ended about the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, produced an amazing ad- 
vance in all the material aspects of Western 
civilization. But, roughly reckoned, from 
about the middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
capitalistic industry has been increasingly 
harassed by social problems that today begin 
to threaten its stability. It has known inter- 
ludes of exceptional prosperity that have made 
it forget for a time these stubborn social is- 
sues that confronted it. For instance, the 
seven fat years that lately lifted American 
business to unprecedented levels certainly 
postponed for most Americans any realistic 
assessment of the basic health of their eco- 
nomic order and outlook. But that bright 
boon ended in the blackest depression that 
Western Capitalism has yet known and today 
the anxious friends of Capitalism wonder 
whether its initial success is to be followed 
by inevitable self-defeat, while here and there 
among many of its ablest administrators this 
puzzled wonder is giving way to gravest 
skepticism. 

For instance, Montague Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, during last summer, 
as he watched Western finance and Western 
industry flounder towards crisis, wrote to 
Clement Moret, Governor of the Bank of 
France, a letter in which, as the Governor of 
the Bank of England, he said this: “Unless 
drastic measures are taken to save it, th 
capitalist system throughout the civilized 
world will be wrecked within a year. I should 
like this prediction to be filed for future refer- 
ence.” 

I am glad to be able to quote this rather 
reckless and ill-advised statement from the 
Governor of the Bank of England, because 
bankers are in the habit of feeling that aboux 
the only people that make really reckless 
statements are college and university presi- 
dents. So I am glad to get back at the 
bankers for once. 

Personally, I do not believe that the capital- 
istic system of the West is in any danger of 
collapsing within a year from last summer, 
but it isn’t necessary to argue the literal ac- 
curacy of Montague Norman’s forecast in or- 
der to realize that that sort of skepticism at 
the very center of Western Capitalism is 
symptomatic of a seriousness not necessarily 
indicated by similar statements inspired in 
other years by the wishful thinking of wild- 
minded agitators on soap boxes. 

The capitalistic industrialism of the West, 
as I have said, is today challenged from the 
outside by Communism and threatened from 
the inside with collapse, and it is the threat 
from the inside that is making the challenge 
from the outside real, because, in my judg- 
ment, a vast social and economic organization 
like Capitalism, to which for a century and 
a half we have been committed, cannot be 
seriously challenged by an alternative econ- 


omy unless the alternative economy, however 
unsound it may be in its totality and however 
unworkable it may prove in the end, has in 
it some valid and vital element that the sys- 
tem under fire does not have. Tonight I am 
not concerned—to pass judgment upon the 
soundness or unsoundness of the detailed 
working program, to which, as in Russia, 
Communism has reduced its philosophy. To- 
night I am concerned only to call attention to 
one fundamental difference in the underlying 
philosophies or theories of Communism and 
Capitalism, because it is that difference in 
theory, not difference in workability but differ- 
ence in theory, around which centers the valid 
and vital element which, present in Com- 
munistic philosophy and absent in Capitalistic 
philosophy, is the core of the Communistic 
challenge to Capital today. 

What is this vital difference? Whatever 
may prove to be the outcome of Communism 
in practice (and I am completely convinced of 
the ultimate unworkability of Communism), 
whatever may prove to be the outcome of Com- 
munism in practice, in its philosophy, in its 
theory, in the thing it says to people in its 
propaganda, Communism makes the welfare 
of the masses its primary aim instead of leav- 
ing the welfare of the masses to come as an 
incidental by-product of the pursuit of private 
interests. Communism is mass-conscious. 
Now, of course, the Communist goes on to 
contend the Capitalism is, on the contrary, 
money-conscious and inherently insensitive to 
the human requirements of the masses. We 
know, of course, that this stump-speech sharp- 
ness of distinction that the Communist makes 
is not accurate. The masters of Western in- 
dustry are not money-mad monsters, animated 
solely by an every-man-for-himself-and-the- 
devil-take-the-hindmost philosophy. Private 
profit simply is not the major incentive that 
holds the majority of the great industrial cap- 
tains at their posts. I number among my per- 
sonal friends a score of industrial captains 
who have long since passed the point of in- 
terest in the income they personally derive 
from their captaincies. I know a score of out- 
standing captains of American industry who 
are as deeply interested as a Lenin, or a Stalin 
in the part they and their industries may play 
in lifting the labor and leisure of the toiling 
millions to new levels of social satisfaction. 

But two swallows do not make a summer. 
The basic assumptions of a system are more 
powerful than the mood of a few of its serv- 
ants and I think we have to admit that, de- 
spite the trend toward a socialized mind among 
the abler captains of American industry, cap- 
italistic industrialism is still functioning un- 
der the mandate of the philosophy elaborated 
by Adam Smith and his colleagues in polit- 
ical and economic interpretation, who, you will 
remember, took the militant French doctrine 
of natural rights, tamed it, modulated it, made 
it congenial to a commercial civilization and 
carried to positive acceptance in Eighteenth 
Century England the theory that the free pur- 
suit of private ends is the royal road to the 
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good. Western Capitalism has been fol- 
and, in conse- 
doctrine of 
private rights of industrialists instead of 
around the doctrine of the -mublic function of 
~industzialism. Industry has a soci unction 
that quite transcends the special interests of 
the industrialists at its helm. It is, first, the 
function of industry to feed, clothe, and shelter 
mankind. Once these common necessities are 
provided, it is the further function of indus- 
try to make materially feasible the conquest of 
leisure and loveliness in the life of the masses. 
During the last two decades in particular, 
Western Capitalism, without in any sense giv- 
ing up its doctrine of private rights, has in- 
creasingly acknowledged the fact that indus- 
try has this social function. And when its 
economic curve has been in the ascendant, 
Western Capitalism, despite inequalities and 
injustices it has engendered, has gone very 
far toward discharging the social function. 
The prosperity of the Capitalistic West, al- 
though dishearteningly spotty and disturbing- 
ly insecure, has been more widely distributed 
than the prosperity of any alternative system 
that has had to serve swarming millions of 
population. But at the moment I am sorry 
to report the economic curve of Western Cap- 
italism is not in the ascendant. It dips men- 
acingly downward and, rightly or wrongly, 
the impression grows in the popular mind thac 
this current drop in the economic curve re- 
flects a situation markedly more serious than 
the phases of temporary maladjustment that 
have heretofore produced periodic depressions 
in the life of the West. This impression is 
not confined to the cloistered intellectuals, 
who are, I admit, habitually over facile alike 
in their fears and in their hopes. It is not 
confined to the unskilled and to the ignorant 
who are readily victimized by the apostles of 
revolution. It haunts the mind of the in- 
numerable white-collared servants of business 
and industry. It invades the reflections of the 
vast concourse of salaried executives. And 
enters, an unbidden guest, into the council 
chambers of the directorates of economic en- 
terprise throughout the West. Literally mil- 
lions of men and women who have no disposi- 
tion to quarrel with Capitalism, men and 
women who are still employed, are neverthe- 
less today chilled by the fear of unemployment 
that may face them thirty days from now. 
Now the net result of all this is that West- 
ern man is ready as never before to listen 
tolerantly to a skeptical critique of an indus- 
trial system animated, as the capitalistic in- 
dustry of the West is animated, by the philos- 
ophy that makes the pursuit of private ends 
its primary aim, with the security and sup- 
port of life for the millions left to follow as 
a by-product. And I submit that an undue 
continuation of drastic depression will render 
these Western millions increasingly and un- 
critically sensitive to the lure of any alterna- 
tive philosophy of industry that promises, 
whether it can ever deliver or not, to make 
the welfare of the masses its primary aim, 
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with the current doctrine of private rights 
either ruthlessly subordinated or completely 
cast aside. 

‘rhe masses, in my judgment, are not given 
to hair-splitting. ‘hey are content to let the 
philosophy of the industrial system be what it 
will if the practical results but minister to 
increase the enrichment and stabilization of 
their lives. I am convinced it is quite imma- 
terial to the Western masses that a system 
like Western Capitalism rests upon a philos- 
ophy of individual rights, with the assumption 
that mass welfare will follow as a by-product. 
They have no objection to their welfare as a 
by-product as long as the by-product is as- 
sured and adequate. I have long since out- 
grown the delusion that the masses are eager 
to share in the risks of ownership and the re- 
sponsibility of management. I used to think 
that when I was a sophomore. But I am con- 
vinced now that man is far more enamored of 
security than he is excited about liberty. 

And so I believe that a Capitalism that suc- 
cessfully discharges the social function of in- 
dustry while in pursuit of private interest, is 
in no danger ot overthrow from without or 
break-down from within. But this is hardly 
the picture the Western scene presents at the 
moment. There is no dodging the fact that 
millions of erstwhile uncritical servants of 
Western Capitalism today find their faith in 
the underlying assumption of mass welfare by 
indirection seriously shaken by current events. 
Let me make my own position sun-clear. I am 


convinced that a system of free Capitalism : 


and political Liberty is basically sounder than 
either the Communism or the Fascism that to- 
day stand as its two most contagious alterna- 
tives. However necessary these alternatives 
may be as interim economies at certain his- 
toric junctures in the life of particular peoples, 
and however practical they may prove in the 
light of certain national psychologies, such as 
the Italian or the Russian. But Western Cap- 
italism, if it is to survive, must, in my judg- 
ment, effect one deep and drastic change in the 
still regnant philosophy it inherited from the 
Adam Smiths who rationalized its initial im- 
pulse, and that one change is this: it must, in 
my judgment, become just as mass-conscious 
as Communism. Capitalism must generally, 
and not just in the programs of a few en- 
lightened employers, put the social function 
of industry above the private interests of the 
industrialists. Its primary and its secondary 
objectives, as they are now stated in its 
philosophy, must change places. Capitalism 
must make the increase, the enrichment and 
stabilization of life for the millions its pri- 
mary aim, and private profit must be looked 
for and found as a by-product of and as pay 
for the statesmanlike administration of this 
social function of industry. Capitalism must, 
I repeat, become just as mass conscious as 
Communism because it becomes increasingly 
the mood of mankind to judge industrial sys- 
tems by this criterion. 

If the achievement of this mass conscious- 
ness by Western Capitalism necessitated the 
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whole recantation of private right, there 
\would be little chance of our seeing anything 
happen about it because men do not make such 
sweeping surrender of traditional privileges 
save under duress of revolutionary demand. If 
this mass consciousness had come as _ the 
Knight-errantry of social enthusiasts and pro- 
fessional uplifters I should not trouble to take 
your time to discuss it tonight. But I am tak- 
ing your time to discuss it tonight because I 
think it is becoming increasingly apparent to 
the exceptional industrialist, if not as yet to the 
average industrialist, that this mass conscious- 
ness is not only the best insurance policy for 
Capitalism, but the best business policy for 
capitalists. In other words, putting the social 
function of industry above the private inter- 
ests of the industrialists is a policy of en- 
lightened self-interest for the industrialists. 
Let me say why I think that is true. 

In the long generations of the handicraft 
age, and even in the early decades of the 
machine age, mass consciousness was not very 
vitally related to business success. Until the 
machine age brought to measureable maturity 
the processes of mass production, captains of 
industry could be cold to the call of the crowd 
for adequacy and security of income, could 
very largely ignore the cry of the working 
millions for a larger margin of leisure, and 
still build successful businesses and pile up 
handsome incomes. But the moment mass 
production became the major method of West- 
ern industry that situation was changed, be- 
cause mass production is without point and 
purpose except as the servant of mass con- 
sumption. And you cannot have mass con- 
sumption adequate to absorb the potential out- 
put of mass production unless somebody, some- 
where in the industrial system, puts the prob- 
lem of the economic status of the working 
millions out in the forefront of the economic 
program. 

And so it is that, quite apart from any 
social considerations, the captain of mass pro- 
duction industry must concern himself with 
the economic status of the masses who are 
to buy his goods, quite as much as with the 
efficiency of the machines that are to produce 
his goods. Otherwise he can not build a per- 
manently successful business. The speed and 
scale of the machine age have made necessary 
a radically different kind of Capitalism, a new 
Capitalism that shall be mass-conscious, in the 
first place, even if it is money-conscious, in 
the second place. 

_ This new Capitalism is, happily, in the mak- 
ing, and it differs at important points from 
the old Capitalism. The old Capitalism 
thought profits lay in high prices and low 
wages. The new Capitalism knows that in a 
machine age profits lie in low prices and high 
wages. The old Capitalism thought profits 
were helped by long hours. The new Cap- 
italism knows that profits are helped by short 
hours. The old Capitalism believed in class 
conflict despite the fact that it was always 
damning the class conflict theory when the 
other crowd preached it; but the new Cap- 
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italism believes in class co-operation because 
it knows the prosperity of the buying masses 
is its only ultimate guaranty of stable prefits. 
The old Capitalism thought of wealth as a 
static, something to be captured. The new 
Capitalism thinks of wealth as a dynamic 


{something to. be created. 
or a long fi y thought the only 


road to redemption from the sins of the old 
Capitalism was either through a social revo- 
lution or through a spiritual reversal of the 
nature of business men. I believe that we 
can find redemption from the sins of the old 
Capitalism by the simple device of modern 
business men’s finding out that in a machine 
age the old capitalistic methods of low wages, 
high prices and long hours are unbusinesslike 
and unprofitable. 

Let us not be naive about this new Capital- 
ism. It is far from ascendency in American 
Life. The most dependable judgment to which 
I have access estimates that approximately 
one-fifth of the economic enterprise of the 
United States was, when the depression struck 
us in October, 1929, operating under the pol- 
icies of the new Capitalism as I have sug- 
gested them tonight, with the remaining four- 
fifths still operating under the philosophy of 
the old Capitalism. This new Capitalism is 
still an emergent force in American life. To 
make it an established force, dominating the 
economic order of the nation, is one of the 
major tasks of contemporary statesmanship. 
I believe that this new mass-conscious Capital- 
ism can do what Communism dreams and in 
the doing can still leave to Western man the 
lure of vast individual achievement and per- 
sonal reward. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is, as I see it, 
the appointment with destiny that the busi- 
ness leadership of the United States has. And 
if business leadership keeps this appointment, 
deliberately setting out to create prosperous 
consumers as well as consumable goods, the 
leadership of American business and indus- 
try will, in my judgment, discover that it has 
not only rendered an historic social ministry, 
but that it has made solid the now shaky foun- 
dations of our industrial order. 

And now let me conclude with a brief refer- 
ence to what the current situation implies to 
American political leadership. I venture brief 
comments which seem to me pertinent. 

I suggest, first, that we must be willing to 
follow a political leadership that will not per- 
mit emotionalized issues to side-track our im- 
mediately urgent economic issues. Prohibi- 
tion is a case in point. I suggest that we 
must be willing to follow a leadership that 
will help us realize that the problem of pro- 
hibition,—and I use this issue only by way of 
illustrating my point—has now gone beyond 
the traditional slogans and tricky strategies 
alike of the Wets and Drys. Here is an 
issue we dare not leave longer to a mere 
duel between competing fanaticisms, because 
as long as this problem is left to mere 
warfare between the extreme and uncompro- 
mising Wets on the one hand, and the extreme 
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and uncompromising Drys on the other, pro- 
hibition will continue to be what it is today, 
a smoke screen behind which timid politicians 
hide their reluctance to deal realistically and 
courageously with those basic economic issues 
upon which the future of the American social 
order depends. The problem of prohibition 
has become more than just a problem of 
liquor versus no liquor. It has become nothing 
less than the problem of the moral sanitation 
of our national life and a clearing of the track 
for national concentration on critical economic 
issues. 

In the face of gang-ruled cities, gin-soaked 
youth, and a national orgy of dishonest evasion 
and law violation in which even the most re- 
spectable seem increasingly to share, it be- 
hooves us to do something other than huddle 
defensively about the simple catch words 
coined in the early battles between the Wets 
and Drys. Until we broaden this issue and 
deal with the wider aspects of what it has 
done and will continue to do to the moral fiber 
of this people, what it has done and what it 
will continue to do by way of affording an 
inexhaustible barrel of “red herring” to cow- 
ardly politicians, that prohibition will continue 
to make of American politics a high carnival 
of hypocrisy. 

As a people we should be willing to follow 
the policy that will make for the moral sani- 
tation and stabilization of our national life, 
the policy that will clear the stage for eco- 
nomic considerations, whether the policy in 
every minute detail fits our wet or dry pre- 
conception or not. An admirable analogy 
comes down to us from the days of the Civil 
War. The slavery question had drifted into 
very much the position into which the pro- 
hibition question has drifted. There was a 
duel” between competing fanaticisms, and 
nothing could be done about it until a Lincoln 
appeared and took the issue of slavery out of 
the hands of competing fanaticisms, not by 
sticking to an everlasting discussion of the 
right and wrong of slavery, but by merging 
that issue in the broader issue of union or 
secession in which the integrity of the nation 
was involved. I suggest that just as a Lincoln 
took the issue of slavery out of the hands of 
competing fanaticisms by leading the nation’s 
mind to the broader aspects of what the issue 
involved for the national life, just so the na- 
tion waits for a leadership that will rescue 
prohibition from competing fanaticisms by em- 
phasizing the need for a moral sanitation of 
our national life and for national concentra- 
tion upon economic issues rather than a mere 
reshouting the simple wet and dry war cries. 
; Secondly, I suggest that we should be will- 
ing to follow a political leadership that will 
help us re-think many of our traditional con- 
cepts of national policy. I referred earlier to 
the use of magic dead words in our cam- 
paigns, There are a good many dead words 
and dying concepts cluttering up American life 
today. 

Individualism, for instance, has been the 
glory of America for generations, but it does 
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see that something has happened to Amer 
individualism in the last few years. Indi, ¥. 
ualism is important only in terms of what it 
does to and for individuals. There is nothing 
sacred in the name, If rugged Individualism 
results in ragged individuals, it may be time 
to reconsider the basic theory of individualis~ 
upon which we are going. The fact see 
to me to be that the old and somewhat anarchi- 
individualism which was a superb virtue 
our simpler pioneer days may, in many , 
stances, be a vice in this complicated, t 
nical, inter-dependent age into which we have 
evolved. : 

Or, again, take the concept of Competi- 
tion. No sensible man wants to see monopolv 
given free rein in this country. A der, 
racy would be deaf, dumb and blind if it couid 
not or would not prevent uncontrolled monop- 
oly from gaining sovereignty of the national 
life. But today the United States may find 
unplanned competition as grave a menace to 
the national future as uncontrolled monopoly. 
We wait for a leadership that will help us 
realize that an obsolete concept of individu: 
ism, resulting in all sorts of unplanned c 
petition, has given us a self-defeating eco- 
nomic situation. We wait for a leadership 
that will help us to think less about the 
theories of individualism and help us to think 
more about the tragedies of individuals to the 
end that we may frame policies that will pro- 
mote the best interests of the individual Amer- 
icans, even if the policies do not always square 
with every tenet of our ancient gospel of in- 
dividualism. 

And, thirdly, I suggest that we must find 
and follow a leadership that will help us real- 
ize that censorship, slander and jail sentences 
will prove futile answers to Communism if 
Russia should ultimately succeed in raising 
and stabilizing a satisfactory living standard 
for the Russian millions and the Western sys- 
tem of free capitalism and political liberty 
does no more than stagger from one critica) 
economic depression to another. As I made 
clear, I am not a Communist. Everything in 
me cries out against any social scheme that 
imposes a regimentation of life from above, 
whether it be by the dictatorship of a class 
or of a person, but I think we should be real- 
ists enough to realize that the only answer 
that will really answer Communism is the 
achievement and guaranty by Western Cap- 
italism of a better life for the millions than 
Communism can ever achieve. 

We do not want a Stalin and we do not 
want a Mussolini in America, but I speak 
soberly when I say that, in my judgment, it is 
folly for us to assume that a Stalin or a 
Mussolini could not arise in America. There 
is no need to blind ourselves to the fact that 
there is a growing army of victims of eco- 
nomic insecurity that could well be recruited 
by an American Stalin or an American Mus- 
solini if political and industrial leadership 
should remain persistently recreant to the 
duty of stabilizing the American ecoromic 
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iy wr. We have yet to reckon with what 
1] at happen if the white-collared men and 
women joined hands with the ranks of labor, 
a merger not fantastic to assume if the on- 
coming winter should see the ragged army 
of the unemployed swell instead of shrink. 
I am convinced that the American system 
*-free Capitalism and political liberty can 
.wer Communism, but it must answer it in 
-eds not in words, because men cannot eat 
th. Is; men cannot wear words; and men can- 
av ‘rust their old age to words. 
day America languishes for all three of 
the major kinds of leadership—the leadership 
of the enunciator, the leadership of the ex- 
ecutive, and the leadership of the exemplar. 
T.am sure you know I stole those three adjec- 
s from a sociologist. Translated into Eng- 
lish those three terms—enunciator, executive, 
and exemplar—throw a needed light upon the 
problem of leadership in the United States. 
The enunciators are those leaders who are 
able to put into plain and compelling words 
either what the masses want or what the 
masses should want. These are the leaders 
1. give voice to deep feelings and convic- 
* js that stir unspoken in the minds and 
hearts of the people when the people face a 
crisis, the meaning of which they can feel 
even if they cannot formulate it. 
The executives are the leaders who are able 
to translate these deep feelings and convic- 
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tions of the masses not into words alone but 
into plain and compelling programs of action, 
and, having drafted such programs, the execu- 
tive leaders are able to put them into effect. 

The exemplars are leaders who in them- 
selves are living examples of that to which 
the voiceless masses aspire. The contagion of 
their character more than anything they say 
or do moves the masses to heroic action. 


Sometimes these three types of leadership 
meet and merge in the same man. It is then 
that mankind knows the ministry of a great 
and transcendent leadership, but such tran- 
scendent leaderships appear only now and then 
in the long trail of the centuries, and in the 
absence of leaders in whom these three gifts 
of the gods abide, we must cultivate and cher- 
ish all three kinds of leaderships and then 
do our best to weld them into a fighting fra- 
ternity for the common good. 


I close then by saying that the United States 
at this critical juncture needs, as it never 
needed before in its history, economic, po- 
litical and social leaderships into the making 
of which have gone a Wilson’s gift for clear 
and compelling statement of the forces to be 
fought and the goals to be gained, a Musso- 
lini’s gift for decisive action, and a Ghandi’s 
gift for moving vast masses of men and 
women by the compelling power of a crystal 
and indisputable sincerity. 


Teachers And Professional Ethics 


T. D. Martin 
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A growing interest in professional ethics 
has characterized the past thirty years. While 
‘he beginnings of this interest go back far be- 
yond the current century it was seldom ex- 
pressed in the form of written codes prior to 
1900. 

Opinions differ widely as to the value of pro- 
fessional codes of ethics. Experience has 
shown that while approved statements of 
standard practise have considerable potential 
value their actual influence is small unless 
these standards are stated clearly and specif- 
ically and unless definite provision is made for 
their dissemination and enforcement. 

Among teachers the development of profes- 
sional standards of conduct has paralleled 
roughly the movement in other vocational 
rroups. During the past three decades num- 
erous codes have been prepared by individuals. 
by classes in institutions for the education of 
teachers, and by local, state. and national as- 
sociations. The first official state code for 
teachers was adopted in 1896 by the teachers’ 
association of Georgia. The California asso- 
ciation followed suit in 1904 and the Alabama 
association in 1908. Bv 1920 the teachers as- 
sociations of eight states had adopted official 


National Education Association. 


codes and by 1930 thirty-three states reported 
the adoption of such documents. The Na- 
tional Education Association appointed a com- 
mittee on ethics in 1924 and in 1929 officially 
approved the code recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

The codes adopted by state teachers’ associ- 
ations vary greatly. In length they range 
from 73 words (Maine), to slightly less than 
2000 words (New York). Their authors have 
obviously struggled between meaningless gen- 
eralities and innumerable specific admonitions 
and proscriptions. Most of them contain both 
general principles and specific rules of con- 
duct. No one of them is whollv satisfactory. 
Perhaps no single code ever will be. Human 
tastes differ widely and so do local conditions. 
A code which contains simvly broad general 
principles does not satisfy the individual who 
wants definite rules but the code which seeks 
to cover all relationshins with specific recula- 
tions becomes exceedingly colloquial, unbear- 
ably monotonous, and interminably long. Then, 
too, a code which might meet the needs of the 
teachers of Maine might not be satisfactory 
for the teachers of Pennsylvania. The codes 
which have been adopted furnish a good be- 
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ginning but the perfect code remains to be 
written. 

Various methods have been adopted for ac- 
quainting the members of the profession with 
official standards. Most of the state associa- 
tions have published their codes in their state 
journals or as leaflets or posters and at least 
three have passed resolutions requesting the 
professional schools for teachers to give them 
definite place in the vwrescribed curriculum. 
{In New Hampshire and Rhode Island the codes 
have been made officially a part of the pro- 
gram of study of prospective teachers and in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts definite courses 
in professional ethics have been prescribed by 
the state departments of education. However, 
to date no generally accepted program has 
been developed for training the prospective 
teacher definitely in matters of professional 
conduct. 

In teaching as in other professions there is 
a wide difference of opinion among leaders 
as to the provision which should be made for 
instruction in this field. Some maintain that 
incidental instruction is adequate; others in- 
sist that ethical problems require a specific 
time allotment as units of certain courses; and 
still others assert that prospective members of 
a profession cannot ke trained adequately in 
the ideals and standard practises of the pro- 
fession unless separate and distinct courses in 
the subject are provided. 

Those who advocate the incidental procedure 
maintain that every course in a professional 
school should train the student in regard to 
proper professional conduct; that the cur- 
riculum is already overcrowded; that the 
problems of professional relationships are 
neither sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently 
vital to warrant separate treatment; that the 
inauguration of definite courses in this sub- 
ject establishes an artificial divorcement of 
ethical principles from the practical problems 
of the profession; and that the courses thus 
created are almost invariably formal, per- 
functory, uninteresting, and ineffective. 

Likewise, those who advocate definite courses 

in professional ethics use the same arguments 
whether they represent business, journalism, 
law, medicine or teaching. They maintain 
that problems of professional conduct are al- 
ready numerous and vital and that with the 
increasing complexity of modern life, they 
are becoming more important and difficult; 
that new members of the profession frequent- 
ly meet with embarrassing and sometimes 
tragic experiences simply because they have 
not been taught the provrieties of the groun: 
that ethics can be taught directly; and that 
systematic instruction is essential because in- 
cidental teaching usually means accidental 
teaching. 

A recent survey of the 697 schools of eight 
different professions showed that while nearly 
all of the schools recognize to a greater or 
less degree their responsibility for providing 
instruction in professional ethics their prac- 
tises differ widely. Forty-two percent of the 

schools which reported provide definite courses 
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in professional ethics; 41 percent seek to have 
these problems given specific attention in other 
courses and 17 percent either give no atten- 
tion to the subject or depend on incidental con- 
sideration of the problems involved. Ninety- 
one percent of the schools for nurses included 
in the study reported definite courses in this 
subject and 84 percent of the schools of den- 
tistry reported similar courses. Schools of 
architecture, journalism, law. and medicine are 
more or less evenly divided for and against 
such courses while only 8 percent of the pro- 
fessional schools for teachers revnorting pro- 
vide definite courses in the field. Seventy per- 
cent of these latter schools reported that prob- 
lems of professional ethics are given specific 
attention in other courses but from supple- 
mentarv evidence submitted it appears that in 
most of these courses the time and attention 
given to the problems is far from adequate. 

As early as 1895 the Committee on Legal 
Ethics of the American Bar Association recom- 
mended that all schools of law should give 
specific attention to this subiect. In 1905 the 
recommendation was reiterated and exnanded. 
This time the Association urged that law 
schools teach ethies “as a reauired subject by 
svstematic and definite instruction. not as vre- 
viously. in one or two lectures by some busy 
lawver.” During recent vears the ethics com- 
mittee of the Bar Association has waged a 
vigorous campaign to nersuade schools to pro- 
vide such instruction, with the result that now 
twenty-eight states require hv statute an ex- 
amination in professiovual ethics for admission 
to the har. and four other states stipulate that 
the applicant shall have pursued a course in 
this subject prior to his application for the bar 
examination. A _ similar situation exists in 
the medical profession. 

If teaching is to maintain its rank among 
the other professions it must provide more 
definitely and more liberally for instruction in 
professional conduct. The auestion of whether 
this should be done in entirely senarate courses 
or in specific units of certain other courses i 
of relatively minor importance. The essential 
thing is that the instruction should be syste 
matic rather than merely incidental. The in- 
culeation of high standards of professional 
conduct is too vital a matter to be left to 
chance. 

While no single set of administrative pro 
visions can be formulated which will be suit- 
able for all institutions, a consideration of 
the needs of prospective teachers and the ap- 
plication of accepted principles of curriculum 
construction have led to the following pro- 
posals: 

1. That incidental treatment of the prob- 
lems of professional conduct should be given 
whenever pertinent in all courses. 

2. That systematic instruction in profes- 
sional ethics should be provided in each ;cur- 
riculum offered. 

3. That this instruction should be a pre- 
scribed part of every graduate’s professional 
preparation. 
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-4, That the units devoted to systematic in- 
struction in this subject should be located, if 
possible, in three different places in each cur- 
riculum—in the first year of training, during 
the practise teaching period, and during the 
last months of the training period. 


This plan is expressed in general terms and 
is merely suggestive. The important thing is 
not that the details of any particular plan 
should be universaliy adopted but rather that 
all institutions engaged in the preparation of 
teachers should provide for each student an 
effective program of systematic instruction in 
this important field. 


In law and medicine it has been found ad- 
visable to set up machinery for enforcing 
standards of professional conduct. Four of 
the codes adopted by state teachers associa- 
tions provide for commissions to handle viola- 
tions. Other state associations have by reso- 
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lution provided for similar commissions but 
to date the Pennsylvania commission is the 
only one which has functioned. The others 
have either not been appointed or no cases 
have been reported. It would be fine to be- 
lieve that these commissions have remained 
inactive because there have been no violations 
but experience does not warrant so sweeping 
an assumption. It is to the credit of teachers 
that among them conspicuous violations of 
professional proprieties are few and far be- 
tween and it is easy to believe that more care- 
fully developed statements of these standards 
and more general instruction regarding them 
may even further eliminate the need for en- 
forcement machinery. However, if each as- 
sociation would appoint a committee to which 
questions of interpretation and _ infraction 
might be referred the profession would take 
one more step toward the realization of its 
ideals. 


Report of Legislative Committee to the House of 
Delegates Missouri State Teachers Association 


Presented by Chairman Geo. Melcher to Representative Assembly at St. Louis, 
Nov. 12, 1931. 


During the two years that have elapsed 
since the meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in St. Louis in 1929 
many progressive steps in education have 
taken place in the state. Possibly no other 
two years in the history of the State have 
been so important in the progress of educa- 
tion, 

First, the Survey Commission which had 
been authorized by the Missouri Legislature 
in 1929 appointed by Governor Henry S. Caul- 
field with Theodore Gary as its Chairman 
completed its report. The chapter in this re- 
port on public education was prepared under 
the direction of George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt of Columbia University, New 
York. The report of these directors was 
thorough and comprehensive in its analysis 
of the educational situation in Missouri. The 
recommendations were progressive. 

The report of the Survey Commission on 
Public Schools was given wide circulation by 
the State Department of Education, the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, and the 
Citizens Committee. The major recommen- 
dations of the report were received with 
favor by citizens and school .people. The 
report aroused a large number of citizens of 
Missouri to think seriously of the educational 
problems of the State. As a result many 
progressive citizens of the State became 
earnest champions of an improved educa- 
tional system in Missouri. 

When your Legislative Committee came to 
plan its legislative program for the General 
Assembly of Missouri in 1931 it found a larger 
group of lay citizens interested in planning an 
educational program for the State than ever 
before. These citizens were anxious to put in- 





to effect the majér recommendations of the 
Survey Commission. Not all agreed as to the 
number of recommendations that could be 
immediately made operative. All progressive 
and thinking citizens seemed convinced that 
certain of these recommendations should be 
enacted into laws at once. 

Therefore, it seemed to your Legislative 
Committee that it was wise for this Com- 
mittee not to interfere with the work that was 
being so well promoted by enthusiastic friends 
of the cause of education. Hence, your Com- 
mittee became a sort of advisory body for the 
citizens interested in improved school leyisla- 
tion. 

The Committee had a meeting at Columbia 
during the Christmas Holidays and planned 
several desirable school measures. These 
measures were assigned to sub-committees to 
be drafted and reported to the general com- 
mittee. These reports were made at a meet- 
ing of the Committee early in January. 

None of the bills as prepared by the Legis- 
lative Committee was introduced. However, 
the principal features of the various bills were 
incorporated in numerous bills introduced in 
the Legislature by the friends of progressive 
school measures. A large number of school 
bills were introduced as many people were 
ready to help. Several minor bills were in- 
troduced and passed. There were two bills 
passed that were outstanding so far as educa- 
tional progress in the state is concerned. 

The first of these was the graduated in- 
come tax measure. While this was not dis- 
tinctly a school bill and was not originated by 
or drafted by your Legislative Committee, it 
was the bill which promised increased revenue 
for the state so that the state might with this 
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increased revenue give additional support to 

the public schools. The important feature of 

this bill is the graduated income tax. 

Second, Committee Substitute for Senate 
Bills 237, 269, 322, 323, 326, and 327 was the 
outstanding piece of legislation in 1931. Many 
school people regard this law as the most 
progressive school law since the organization 
of the state. Among the outstanding features 
of the bill are the following: 

1. The guarantee to every school district in 
the State of an eight months term of 
school. This is made possible by guaran- 
teeing to every district that levies at 
least twenty cents on the one hundred 
dollars state support in such sum that 
the district will have available for cur- 
rent school maintenance at least seven 
hundred fifty dollars for each teacher 
employed in the elementary schools. 

2. Now, for the first time has the State 
really assumed the _ responsibility of 
guaranteeing a satisfactory school op- 
portunity in every school district. 

3. The bill guarantees to every boy and girl 
of high school age in the State an op- 
portunity to attend high school without 
payment of tuition. The tuition in all 
cases is paid by the State and the dis- 
trict from which the pupil comes. The 
State pays fifty dollars 6f the tuition and 
the balance required is paid by the dis- 
trict from which the pupil comes. 

4. The bill provides for a Re-Districting 
County Board of Education. It is made 
the duty of this County Board of Educa- 
tion to so divide each county, that it will 
be possible for each of the districts so 
platted to maintain a high school to the 
end that ultimately every section of land 
in the State of Missouri will be in a high 
school district and the State in turn 
guarantees adequate support to that high 
school district. 

5. The bill provides for state aid for trans- 
portation of pupils. 

6. It makes consolidation of school districts 

easier and provides for the closing of 

schools with extremely small attendance 
and the transportation of pupils of such 
districts to neighboring school districts. 

It provides for state aid in the erection of 

school buildings in enlarged school dis- 

tricts. 

8. It improves the administration of the free 

text book funds. 

It encourages better training of teachers 

by providing additional state support to 

those districts that employ well-trained 
teachers. 

It is an outstanding piece of school legis- 
lation that guarantees an 8-month school in 
every school district of the State, a free high 
school education to every boy and girl in the 
State, and gives to every community in the 
State an opportunity to provide high school 
facilities in that community with a guarantee 
that an adequate support will be provided by 
the State. In other words, the new school law 
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provides for an improved administration and 
supervision of schools of the State and better 
financing of the schools. 

Whether or not it is the function of the 
Legislative Committee the Committee feels 
that it should call to the attention of the 
House of Delegates and the teachers of the 
State the necessity for a campaign of educa- 
tion. Your Committee believes that a con- 
tinuous campaign of education conducted by) 
the State Department of Education, the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association, and in- 
terested citizens of the state is an urgent 
necessity to enable the public to interpret 
properly the new law. For example, the cur- 
rent error is that hereafter schools can be 
supported on a local school levy of twenty 
cents on the one hundred dollars. No careful! 
student of education ever believed that a levy 
of twenty cents on the one hundred dollars 
would be an adequate levy for a school. The 
twenty cent rate is only the base on which 
to build a program of equalized state support. 
The twenty cent levy insures to a rural schoo! 
funds sufticient for only an 8-month school 
with a teacher paid approximately $75 per 
month. Every progressive district wants a 
better teacher than can be secured for such 
a low salary, and will, therefore, increase its 
levy to forty, fifty, or even sixty-five cents 
when needed to guarantee a first class ele- 
mentary school. 

Consolidated school districts, village, town, 
and city districts that have first class elemen 
tary schools, and also high schools will find it 
necessary to levy eighty, ninety, or one hun- 
dred cents on the one hundred dollars in order 
to secure adequate support for their schools. 
The state minimum guarantee is a sum suf- 
ficient to maintain schools little, if any, above 
the lowest literacy level. The state support 
provided by the new school law is for the pur- 
pose of improving the schools and raising 
them to higher levels. Unless the school dis- 
tricts of the State continue to make adequate 
local school levies, the results of the new 
school law will be far from satisfactory. This 
new law gives districts an opportunity to have 
first class schools but neither compels nor 
guarantees such schools. School districts 
must rise to the situation. It will be un- 
fortunate if the financial depression coming 
at this particular time induces districts to 
shirk their responsibility. It is deeply re- 
gretted by your Committee that many citizens 
and some educational leaders of the State 
have failed to catch the vision of the great 
opportunities now open to the school districts 
of Missouri, have taken a short-sighted view 
of the matter, and have been willing for dis- 
tricts to continue to maintain schools on their 
present low level instead of inspiring dis- 
tricts to make adequate school levies which, 
together with the state funds would enable 
them to raise the educational level of their 
schools. 

The citizens of the State should realize that 
while the new school law is one of the most 
progressive ever enacted in the State, it does 
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not by any means solve all of the educational 

problems of the State. Some of the things 

that need immediate attention are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The formation of a constitutional amend- 
ment which will provide for a State Board 
of Education with power to appoint the 
State Superintendent of Schools, and his 
assistants, and have general supervision 
of the entire education work of the State. 
The establishment by the General As- 
sembly of Missouri in 1933 of a County 
Board of Education with power to appoint 
the County Superintendent of Schools and 
his assistants, and have general super- 
vision of the schools of the county. It 
should be realized that the State cannot 
afford to put the large amounts of money 
provided under the new school law into 
rural schools and then have them inef- 
ficiently supervised and administered. 

. There should be some provision for a 
teachers’ retirement fund. 

4. There is imperative need for a law 
putting teeth into our compulsory school 
law. With the State now guaranteeing 
an 8-month school in every school dis- 
trict, the necessary step is to require 
every child to take advantage of these 
school opportunities. 

5. There is very great need for a complete 
revision of the laws relating to certifica- 
tion of teachers. 

6. Since the State now provides additional 
support for the public schools of the 
State, so the districts will be enabled to 
employ better-trained teachers, it is im- 
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portant that the standard required for 
teachers in the State should be raised. 
Your committee recommends that a law 
providing for the gradual advance in the 
qualification of teachers be enacted. Your 
committee feels that this law should set 
the goal for teachers in any school in the 
state at ninety hours of college work in 
advance of a 4-year high school for any 
teacher employed after January 1, 1940. 
This goal should be reached gradually by 
requiring about 30 hours of college work 
by 1936, 60 hours by 1938, and 90 hours 
by 1940. It seems to your committee that 
after January 1, 1934, no teacher should 
be employed in the State who has not had 
at least 10 college hours of professional 
training behind high school. 

The Legislative Committee desires to ex- 
press its high appreciation of the splendid 
work done in the cause of education by the 
Citizens Committee, by the Missouri Press 
Association; by the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation; by the Missouri Farm Bureau; by 
the Missouri State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and by the other state and local or- 
ganizations and many public spirited in- 
dividuals. 

It was also highly gratified by the public 
spirit and the broad vision exercised by the 
Members of the General Assembly in 1931. 
The Committee found the members of the 
General Assembly anxious to serve the chil- 
aren of the State ard willing to put aside all 
poritical differences and personal ambitions 
and preferences for the improvement of the 
schools cf Missouri. 











LEADEN-EYED 


LET NOT young souls be smothered out before 


They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 


It is the world’s one sin its babes grow dull, 


Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 


Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly ; 


Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap; 


Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve; 


Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


—Vashel Lindsay. 





EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 


Current: 
Cash in Banks: 
Boone County National 
Boone County Trust 
Exchange National (Re- 
volving Fund) —--- 
Total 
U. S. Treasury Certificates, 
Par 
Unamortized Premium on 
Certificates 
Total Book Value of 
Bonds 
Accounts Receivable: 
R. C. Debit Balances $3,939.53 
R. C. Credit Balances 420.97 


—_—_——__ 


Net Debit Balances $ 


$2,556.47 
98.86 


S. & C. Debit Balances 
S. & C. Credit Balances 


Net Debit Balances 


Real Estate 
Building 
Reserve for Depreciation 


$57,937.02 
3,289.86 


$ 1,319.37 


8,020.08 


$12,000.00 
335.50 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


of the 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
for the year ending June 30, 1931 


and 

BUDGET PROPOSED 

for the year ending June 30, 1932 
Submitted by 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


750.00 


$10,089.45 


12,335.50 


5,976.17 


1,488.97 


$29,890.09 


$11,915.50 


Depreciated* Value —_ 54,647.16 
Furniture & Equipment $ 8,282.38 
Reserve for Depreciation 1,580.98 
Depreciated Value —__ 6,701.40 
Automobile (Truck) -_$ 638.75 
Reserve for Depreciation 212.53 
Depreciated Value —_ 426.22 
See 73,690.28 
$103,580.37 
Liabilities 
Current: 
Accounts Payable —..... ......-$ 1.84 
Membership Dues for 1931-32 —____ 2,436.00 
IID tix abidecehtecasctecta ene igen ancl anaeaiciatdbaniah $ 2,437.84 
Fixed: 
Life Membership Dues _____-~-~_- - 1,090.00 
Net Worth 
Missouri State Teachers Association __. 100,052.5:! 





$103,580.37 


EXHIBIT “B” 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Income 
Gross Book Sales ~-~---~ $75,916.51 


Returns and Allowances 
Net Book Sales 


550.03 


Inventory July 1, 1930 —_$ 2,361.93 
Book Purchases —~~_-~~-~ 59,025.89 
Freight and Drayage —~ 844.41 

nN eee $62,232.23 


Inventory June 30, 1931 — 1,488.97 
Cost of Books Sold ~~~ 
Income from Book Sales 

Membership Dues 


Refunds: 
Community Associa- 
Se $ 4,498.80 
District Association, 
OO  — EEE 11,450.50 
District Association, 
TONE dsikintiqniisesenian 1,651.00 
a 17,600.30 
Income from Member- 
_ i eee 29,205.70 
Advertising Space Sold __ $12,095.74 
Commissions Paid Serv- 
ice Bureau ..... 134.00 
Income from Adver- 
ee 11,961.74 
Other Items of Income: 
Group Insurance Fees _ $ 2,685.00 
Interest on Bank Deposits 878.69 
Interest on Bonds —___ 17.48 
Miscellaneous —~__ ____~ 577.62 
rs 4,158.7 
Total Gross Income__ $59,949.45 
Expense 
Salaries and Wages —_______~__ $19,530.12 
SUG BEDGNOS 2... nnncccune 1,722.52 
Printing and Postage  ~_________~_ 5,685.99 
School and Community (Paper, Print- 
I a a i ,256.83 
Telephone and Telegraph —_______~_ 625.83 
Co ES ae 1,712.13 
Board and Committee Expense ___. 3,560.29 
State Survey Report _____~_~- ----. 4,887.04 
. %  \gesass aria 1,358.93 
Building Maintenance —_____~_~~ 171.50 
a 243.90 
Dues Paid Other Organizations __ 170.00 
et ee eee oe a 445.27 
Taxes Paid a a 346.42 
State Convention Expense ~~~ 7,125.98 
eae 412.12 
Miscellaneous Expense Items ____~~ 739.21 
Doubtful Aecounts and Worthless 
REE RE ae 152.05 
SRE Le gee 1,797.24 
0 Se Ne es See eee $59,943.37 
Net Income $6.05 


ACCOUNT 


> 


-~3 
or 


60 


743.26 


,366.48 


$46,806.00 


$14,623.22 
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EXHIBIT “C” 
PROPOSED BUDGET OF THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1932 


Estimated Cash Income 
I cll $47,000.00 


Group Insurance Fees —.................. 2,600.00 
Reading Circle Sales —__~- SD LIISA EES 75,000.00 
Advertising —-__~-- eS ee a ae . 12,000.00 
Interest on Bank Deposits mm act a 400.00 
Interest on U. S. Bonds - RL ee 381.54 
Miscellaneous — silaicnieen ae 600.00 
itr thten cl ‘i Sareea aa 
Estimated Cash Expenditures 
Reading Circle - . eekly _$70,200.00 
School and Community a . 18,800.00 
Association —_ iain Se 
Not Appropriated : ae on deenden 953. 83 
TEE dewieremuee sienna tibetan eatetieate __$137,981.64 


Estimated Cash Expenditures, Reading Circle 


Book Purchases ____ ~~~ ee $59,000.00 
Freight and Dray age EN PEs A a 600.00 
Wages and Salaries comma SE 
eG eee 600.00 


ee ee ni sinstialvtin 1,900.00 


R. C. Board Expense —_- se aiaaediciisieiintiiapiainlodaandiiicas 300.00 
Furniture and Equipment RR Ree 200.00 
SS eee Sa SESS 300.00 
PS ite ee 70,200.00 


Estimated Cash Expenditures, School and Community 


Paper, Printing, and Freight —...........- $ 9,000.00 
Wages and Salaries - iain lecabbaien leduaeniabon daisies 7,200.00 
I ei aiacemmsichimabaneaibanasiiael 900.00 
LEDS 700.00 
I ceed eae = 50.00 
ee eee na 950.00 

ar a a ee a $18,800.00 


Estimated Cash Expenditures, Association 


Community Association Refunds ___________ $ 4,600.00 
District Association Refunds, Regular  ______ 11,500.00 
District Association Refunds, Special _______ 1,650.00 
Executive Committee Expense ____.________ 1,200.00 
State Survey Report —.........._._ eta 876.47 
State Re-districting Survey —__- ae 1,000.00 
State Convention, Program Talent ___ 7 6,500.00 
State Convention, General Expense ________ 1,200.00 
State Convention, Departmental Expense ____ 250.00 
Legislative Committee ___________ eins 200.00 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 100.00 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 100.00 


Committee on Resolutions _____ 80.00 
Committee on Junior and Senior High School 


Courses of Study —- + 851.24 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure ” 200.00 
Retirement Fund Committee —_ Bean 100.00 
Committee on Association Organization and 

IS sisi 100.00 
Salaries and Waces _ aes > _.... 8,000.00 
Stationery and Printing | s ee * 800.00 
Postage - ee e ._ 1,700.00 
Telephone and “Telegraph pee eatin = 600.00 
Téents and Water ............ sities 200.00 
ae US HAS 250.00 
Keeper of Building» ‘ 900.00 
Taxes __ chewy oo as _ 1,500.00 
Insurance ___ siiieie duinsenddenenin a 200.00 
Fxnense on Truck lik 200.00 
Maintenance of Building and Grounds 2 200.00 
Travel Exnense - ecbiesiicaiiet __. 1,200.00 
N. E. A. Dues and Expense > 2SS2 = F00.00 
World Federation Dues ares a q 100.00 
Missouri Association Dues 7 — 40.00 
Missouri Press Association Dues ____ =v 84.00 
Furniture and ~pemeninn eer oe 800.00 
General Expense i : 7 Rn0.n0 

MUNI ccc hah atdietieis aden aneisaialceniadianAubiaiaial ___.~$48,027.71 





Student Economics at Kirksville 


Fred S$ 


HE DEAN of one of our great universities 

in the middle west stated in a recent 
article, that, “A great many who have 
ability and want to go to college can not find 
the money to pay expenses.” Our colleges and 
universities admit any one who has been 
graduated from an accredited first class high 
school. It is the problem of the parent or of 
the student to arrange for the financing of 
the venture. Necessary costs consist of col- 
lege fees, books, room, board and incidentals. 
A study of the student situation in the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College at 
Kirksville shows the earnestness of the 
student in his attempt to secure an educa- 
tion. The willingness to work and the sacri- 
fices the student is willing to undergo attest 
this earnestness. While many of the students 
come from well to do families and spend 
money as any college student will if given the 
opportunity, there are others who come from 
families that must count the costs in their 
efforts to live and who can give little as- 
sistance to the one going to college. There 


is no difference in the mental capacity and 
ebility of the well to do and less fortunate 
groups as shown by their progress in college 
or in their success after being graduated from 
it. 


s. Russell 


The problem of securing work for the 
student who must have it in order to stay in 
school or helping them plan to live with 
economy on the means that they bring with 
them is the job of the Student Employment 
Committee, a committee made up of faculty 
members and students. 

The study of the conditions among the 
students, was made under the direction of this 
committee and shows the following facts. 
Forty-eight per cent of the students work 
while in college to help pay their expenses. 
There is not enough work to go around and 
many that do work do not make enough to 
enable them to stay in school. As a result it 
was found that 300% do light housekeeping in 
order to reduce their expenses. 

It was found that the average cost of all 
student rooms was $1.69 per week, average 
cost of board, $4.15 per week. If the student 
did light housekeeping, the cost of provisions 
amounted to $1.41 per week. Many students 
who followed this plan brought provisions from 
home, lived in cheaper quarters and reduced 
living costs to a minimum. 

The college fees amount to $16.50 per 
quarter or $49.50 per year. Books cost an 
average of $7 per quarter or $21 per year. 
If these costs be added to the cost of board 
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and room it will be found that the bare costs 
of a college education are $280 per year. If 
the student does light housekeeping this cost 
is reduced to $182 for the 36 weeks year. 
Many of the students who bring their pro- 
visions from home and live in _ cheaper 
quarters report that their actual cash outlay 
is less than $50 per quarter of twelve weeks 
or less than $150 for the whole school year. 

The study showed 48a, working to help pay 
expenses. The average earnings of this group 
was $4.55 per week. A few students who were 
fortunate in securing good jobs probably have 
raised the average earnings so that if the 
median working student is chosen instead of 
the average, his earnings probably would 
have been about $3.80. 

Studies in the past on the effect of working 
on the students scholastic record have shown 
little or no injurious effect. It is probable 
that he comes thru college less socialized tho 
perhaps just as able to earn a living and to 
get along in the world as his more fortunate 
brother. The most recent study shows that 
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the working student makes an average grade 
slightly closer to the superior than to the 
average mark. 


A review of the alumni of the college shows 
that many of the most successful graduates, 
both from the standpoint of money returns 
and social position, worked their way thru 
ecllege or practiced strictest economy dur- 
ing the four years that were required to secure 
a college education. 


The experiences of students in the North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College would 
seem to indicate, contrary to the university 
dean’s opinion, that any student who possesses 
a reasonable amount of intelligence, the de- 
termination to secure a college educztion 
coupled with the physical strength to work 
and withstand some privations, can secure 
such an education. Further, it may be said 
that such attempts neither debase him in the 
eyes of his fellow students nor detract from 
his possibilities of success in his chosen pro- 
fession. 


Letters Of James Whitcomb Riley Reveal Excellent 
Advice In Creative Literature 


O THE STUDENT of poetry or in- 
deed any branch of creative literature, 
the letters of James Whitcomb Riley 
cannot fail to be of great interest, help and 
inspiration. In the volume of Riley’s ‘‘ Let- 
ters’’, edited by Dr. William Lyon Phelps 
and published on November 7th, the stu- 
dent is at once aware of the Hoosier Poet’s 
tremendous interest in the art of verse. 
Wherever he felt talent and genius to be, 
there he generously gave of his experience 
and knowledge and many a later successful 
novelist or poet acknowledged his debt to 
Riley’s influence and generosity. Bliss 
Carman, Meredith Nicholson, Booth Tark- 
ington and many others felt his responsive 
interest. Riley himself had been so grate- 
ful for early praise and help and criticism 
that it was in the nature of the man to as- 
sist young strugglers any time, anywhere. 
James Whitcomb Riley gave constructive 
criticism, definite, helpful criticism, his let- 
ters to hopeful aspirants show. In a let- 
ter written in 1880, Riley’s advice seems 
peculiarly modern and certainly applicable 
today. He wrote to Mrs. R. E. Jones: 
‘*You must, in writing for our modern 
market, avoid most diligently all method 
and mannerisms of the old writers in old 
words, phrases, ete..—for instance, such 
words as erst, wa’st, Thou’rt—and the 
numberless others of that order. Reason 


is they can’t be used without betraying 
affectation, strain, superfluity, see ?—and 
then, besides, all the shoals of the little 
minnow poets who write in albums have 
made that vocabulary peculiarly their own. 
So avoid that by all means. You will no- 
tice that tendency in the verses of our 
good friend Daniel Deronda Buck—but 
whatever you do don’t put him right,— 
‘cause that fellow could really write poetry 
if he’d only comb those old burs out of 
his lines. And sometimes there is the 
vaguest tendency in your poetry in the 
direction I have so bitterly assaulted, but 
it is vague and faint as yet, but still 
enough that were it entirely out of it, your 
work would be vastly improved. Now I 
am talking cold facts. At least I am talk- 
ing for an opinion of my own, which may 
be, after all only a crotchet with me. But 
I think I’m right, and I’m honest in ex- 
pressing the opinion, and my views regard- 
ing it. And although I already like your 
verse, I want to see you improve it all the 
time as I want my own verse to improve 
in like respects, and as I’m always striv- 
ing most pitilessly regarding my own f[eel- 
ings, to improve it.’’ 

Apparently, Riley believed poetry to be 
inspirational, for in a letter to Dr. James 
Newton Matthews, dated 1883, we find him 
writing: 
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‘‘T didn’t mean, because I said ‘grist of 
poems,’ to insinuate that you ‘ground’ 
them out, but to compliment you, rather, 
on the ability to produce so readily and 
rapidly. It means anything but grinding. 
lt means spontaneity—freshness—resource 
—qualities but rarely found combined in 
one lucky-cuss-of-a-poet. Doubtless you 
do ‘grind’ sometimes—I know I do—but 
we don’t get any poetry that way.’’ 

In the same year, his letter to Mary J. 
Cartwright is unquestionably one that any 
aspiring poet might take for his own and 
follow its advice for Riley was writing of 
his struggles in the early years before he 
became famous. From the deep sincerity 
of his heart he wrote: 

**You must be, as every writer of poetry 
must be, possessed of infinite patience and 
untiring industry. The road is anything 
but inviting. Even with the very highest 
deservings you may fail to gain the recog- 
nition that is your just due. As to advis- 
ing you as to what course to take in the 
matter of the future exercise of your tal- 
ents, I would say by all means continue; 
but I would not rely upon the results. 
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Even Longfellow dared not do that—but 
aside from his marvelous genius as a poet 
—leant first upon a practical basis of sup- 
port—a sure thing. So I would advise 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
for the year ending June 30, 1931 
and 


BUDGET PROPOSED 
for the year ending June 30, 1932 
Submitted by 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


EXHIBIT “A” EXHIBIT “B” 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
BALANCE SHEET Income 
Assets Gross Book Sales $75,916.51 
Current: Returns and Allowances 550.03 
Cash in Banks: - Net Book Sales $75,366.48 
Boone County National $ 1,319.37 Inventory July 1, 1930 _$ 2,361.93 
Boone County Trust 8,020.08 Book Purchases 59,025.89 
Exchange National (Re- " Freight and Drayage ~~ 844.41 
volving Fund) eocoee __750.00 $62,232.23 
Total . $10,089.45 Inventory June 30, 1931 _ 1,488.97 
ms ~Aeprengecernelceaeiiommaanegag $12,000.00 Cost of Books Sold —__ 60,743.26 
Unamortized Premium on ' Income from Book Sales $14,623.22 
Certificates 335.50 ey D $46,806.00 
en efunds 
Total Book Value of Community Associa- 
Bonds 12,335.50 4,498.80 
Receivable : ten Soe. 
Accounts Rece . District Association, 
R. C. Debit Balances $3,939.53 Regular 11,450.50 
s edit Balances 420.97 ae <r , . 
R. C. Cr sea District Association, 
Net Debit Balances $ 3,518.56 Speci 1,651.00 
S. & C. Debit Balances $2,556.47 ~~~ 17,600.80 
S. & C. Credit Balances ___ 98.86 aE ale ——_—_—_—_ 
Net Debit Balances 2,457.61 ship D 29,205.70 
Total 5,976.17 Advertising Space Sold _ $12,095.74 
Inventory of Books on Commissions Paid Serv- 
__1,488.97 ice Bureau 134.00 
$29,890.09 Income from Adver- 
tising 11,961.74 
$11,915.50 Other Items of Income: 
. Group Insurance Fees — $ 2,685.00 
Reserve for Depreciation 3,289.86 Interest on Bank Deposits 878.69 
Depreciated* Value _-_ 54,647.16 Interest on Bonds ~~_- 17.48 
Furniture & Equipment $ 8,282.38 Miscellaneous 577.62 
Reserve for Depreciation 1,580.98 4,158.7: 
Depreciated Value -- 6,701.40 Total Gross Income__ $59,949.45 
Automobile (Truck) --$ 638.75 
Reserve for Depreciation 212.53 a oo P 
: —— 426.22 alaries an jages ._$19,530.12 
Depreciated Value - | 73.690.28 Traveling Expense 1,722.52 
OO nn nn Printing and Postage 5,685.99 
$103,580.37 School and Community (Paper, Print- 
ing, Freight) 9,256.83 
Telephone and Telegraph 625.83 
Current: General Expense 1,712.13 
Accounts Payable $ t Board and Committee Expense -... 3,560.29 
Membership Dues for 1931-32 436. State Survey Report 4,887.04 
$ 2,437.84 Plant Operation 1,358.93 
sr Building Maintenance 171.50 
Insurance 243.90 
1,090.00 : . : E 170.00 
Net Worth a pay! 
Missouri State Teachers Association 100,052.53 State Convention Expense 7,125.98 
$103,580.37 Auditing Expense 412.12 
Miscellaneous Expense Items 739.21 
Doubtful Accounts and Worthless 
Checks : 


oo ed ed et et et et 


$59,943.37 
$6.08 
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EXHIBIT “C” 


PROPOSED BUDGET OF THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 


ENDING JUNE 30, 1932 


Estimated Cash Income 


Membership Dues 

Group Insurance Fees 
Reading Circle Sales 
Advertising 

Interest on Bank Deposits 
Interest on U. S. Bonds 
Miscellaneous 


Estimated Cash Expenditures 


Reading Circle 

School and Community 
Association 

Not Appropriated 


Estimated Cash Expenditures, Reading Circle 


$59,000.00 


Book Purchases 
600.00 


Freight and Drayage 
Wages and Salaries 
Paper and Printing 
Postage 

R. C. Board Expense 
Furniture and Equipment 
General Expense 


Estimated Cash Expenditures, School and Community 


$ 9,000.00 
7,200.00 
900.00 
700.00 
50.00 
950.00 


$18,800.00 


Paper, Printing, and Freight 
Wages and Salaries 

Postage 

Traveling Expense 

Service Bureau 

General Expense 


~ Total 


Estimated Cash Expenditures, Association 


Community Association Refunds _____. 

District Association Refunds, Regular 

District Association Refunds, Special 

Executive Committee Expense —_ _ 

State Survey Report 

State Re-districting Survey ; 

State Convention, Program Talent 

State Convention, General Expense 

State Convention, Departmental Expense ___— 

Legislative Committee 

Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue ____ 

Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

Committee on Resolutions 

Committee on Junior and Senior High School 
Courses of Study 

Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure _ 

Retirement Fund Committee 

Committee on Association Organization and 
Procedure 

Salaries and Waces 

Stationery and Printing 

Postage 

Telephone and Telegraph 

T.ights and Water 

Fuel 

Keeper of Building 

Taxes 

Insurance 

RR a hee PP Pe 

Maintenance of Building and Grounds 

Travel Exnense 

N. E. A. Dues and Expense 

World Federation Dues 

Missouri Association Dues 

Missouri Press Association Dues 

Furniture and Equipment 

General Expense 





Student Economics at Kirksville 


Fred S. Russell 


HE DEAN of one of our great universities 

in the middle west stated in a recent 
article, that, “A great many who have 
ability and want to go to college can not find 
the money to pay expenses.” Our colleges and 
universities admit any one who has been 
graduated from an accredited first class high 
school. It is the problem of the parent or of 
the student to arrange for the financing of 
the venture. Necessary costs consist of col- 
lege fees, books, room, board and incidentals. 
A study of the student situation in the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College at 
Kirksville shows the earnestness of the 
student in his attempt to secure an educa- 
tion. The willingness to work and the sacri- 
fices the student is willing to undergo attest 
this earnestness. While many of the students 
come from well to do families and spend 
money as any college student will if given the 
opportunity, there are others who come from 
families that must count the costs in their 
efforts to live and who can give little as- 
sistance to the one going to college. There 
ls no difference in the mental capacity and 
ability of the well to do and less fortunate 
groups as shown by their progress in college 
or in their success after being graduated from 


it. 


The problem of securing work for the 
student who must have it in order to stay in 
school or helping them plan to live with 
economy on the means that they bring with 
them is the job of the Student Employment 
Committee, a committee made up of faculty 
members and students. 

The study of the conditions among the 
students, was made under the direction of this 
committee and shows the following facts. 
Forty-eight per cent of the students work 
while in college to help pay their expenses. 
There is not enough work to go around and 
many that do work do not make enough to 
enable them to stay in school. As a result it 
was found that 300. do light housekeeping in 
order to reduce their expenses. 

It was found that the average cost of all 
student rooms was $1.69 per week, average 
cost of board, $4.15 per week. If the student 
did light housekeeping, the cost of provisions 
amounted to $1.41 per week. Many students 
who followed this plan brought provisions from 
home, lived in cheaper quarters and reduced 
living costs to a minimum. 

The college fees amount to $16.50 per 
quarter or $49.50 per year. Books cost an 
average of $7 per quarter or $21 per year. 
If these costs be added to the cost of board 
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and room it will be found that the bare costs 
of a college education are $280 per year. If 
the student does light housekeeping this cost 
is reduced to $182 for the 36 weeks year. 
Many of the students who bring their pro- 
visions from home and live in cheaper 
quarters report that their actual cash outlay 
is less than $50 per quarter of twelve weeks 
or less than $150 for the whole school year. 

The study showed 480, working to help pay 
expenses. The average earnings of this group 
was $4.55 per week. A few students who were 
fortunate in securing good jobs probably have 
raised the average earnings so that if the 
median working student is chosen instead of 
the average, his earnings probably would 
have been about $3.80. 

Studies in the past on the effect of working 
on the students scholastic record have shown 
little or no injurious effect. It is probable 
that he comes thru college less socialized tho 
perhaps just as able to earn a living and to 
get along in the world as his more fortunate 
brother. The most recent study shows that 
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the working student makes an average grade 
slightly closer to the superior than to the 
average mark. 


A review of the alumni of the college shows 
that many of the most successful graduates, 
both from the standpoint of money returns 
and social position, worked their way thru 
college or practiced strictest economy dur- 
ing the four years that were required to secure 
a college education. 


The experiences of students in the North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College would 
seem to indicate, contrary to the university 
dean’s opinion, that any student who possesses 
a reasonable amount of intelligence, the de- 
termination to secure a college education 
coupled with the physical strength to work 
and withstand some privations, can secure 
such an education. Further, it may be said 
that such attempts neither debase him in the 
eyes of his fellow students nor detract from 
his possibilities of success in his chosen pro- 
fession. 


Letters Of James Whitcomb Riley Reveal Excellent 


Advice In Creative Literature 


O THE STUDENT of poetry or in- 
deed any branch of creative literature, 


the letters of James Whitcomb Riley 
cannot fail to be of great interest, help and 
inspiration. In the volume of Riley’s ‘‘ Let- 
ters’’, edited by Dr. William Lyon Phelps 
and published on November 7th, the stu- 
dent is at once aware of the Hoosier Poet’s 
tremendous interest in the art of verse. 
Wherever he felt talent and genius to be, 
there he generously gave of his experience 
and knowledge and many a later successful 
novelist or poet acknowledged his debt to 
Riley’s influence and generosity. Bliss 
Carman, Meredith Nicholson, Booth Tark- 
ington and many others felt his responsive 
interest. Riley himself had been so grate- 
ful for early praise and help and criticism 
that it was in the nature of the man to as- 
sist young strugglers any time, anywhere. 
James Whitcomb Riley gave constructive 
criticism, definite, helpful criticism, his let- 
ters to hopeful aspirants show. In a let- 
ter written in 1880, Riley’s advice seems 
peculiarly modern and certainly applicable 
today. He wrote to Mrs. R. E. Jones: 
**You must, in writing for our modern 
market, avoid most diligently all method 
and mannerisms of the old writers in old 
words, phrases, etc..—for instance, such 
words as erst, wa’st, Thou’rt—and the 
numberless others of that order. Reason 


is they can’t be used without betraying 
affectation, strain, superfluity, see ?—and 
then, besides, all the shoals of the little 
minnow poets who write in albums have 
made that vocabulary peculiarly their own. 
So avoid that by all means. You will no- 
tice that tendency in the verses of our 
good friend Daniel Deronda Buck—but 
whatever you do don’t put him right,— 
‘cause that fellow could really write poetry 
if he’d only comb those old burs out of 
his lines. And sometimes there is the 
vaguest tendency in your poetry in the 
direction I have so bitterly assaulted, but 
it is vague and faint as yet, but still 
enough that were it entirely out of it, your 
work would be vastly improved. Now I 
am talking cold facts. At least I am talk- 
ing for an opinion of my own, which may 
be, after all only a crotchet with me. But 
I think I’m right, and I’m honest in ex- 
pressing the opinion, and my views regard- 
ing it. And although I already like your 
verse, I want to see you improve it all the 
time as I want my own verse to improve 
in like respects, and as I’m always striv- 
ing most pitilessly regarding my own feel- 
ings, to improve it.’’ 

Apparently, Riley believed poetry to be 
inspirational, for in a letter to Dr. James 
Newton Matthews, dated 1883, we find him 
writing : 
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**T didn’t mean, because I said ‘grist of 
poems,’ to insinuate that you ‘ground’ 
them out, but to compliment you, rather, 
on the ability to produce so readily and 
rapidly. It means anything but grinding. 
It means spontaneity—freshness—resource 
—qualities but rarely found combined in 
one lucky-cuss-of-a-poet. Doubtless you 
do ‘grind’ sometimes—I know I do—but 
we don’t get any poetry that way.”’ 

In the same year, his letter to Mary J. 
Cartwright is unquestionably one that any 
aspiring poet might take for his own and 
follow its advice for Riley was writing of 
his struggles in the early years before he 
became famous. From the deep sincerity 
of his heart he wrote: 

‘*You must be, as every writer of poetry 
must be, possessed of infinite patience and 
untiring industry. The road is anything 
but inviting. Even with the very highest 
deservings you may fail to gain the recog- 
nition that is your just due. As to advis- 
ing you as to what course to take in the 
matter of the future exercise of your tal- 
ents, I would say by all means continue; 
but I would not rely upon the results. 
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Even Longfellow dared not do that—but 
aside from his marvelous genius as a poet 
—leant first upon a practical basis of sup- 
port—a sure thing. So I would advise 
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you, or any new beginners in the literary 
field. Of all the followings this is the most 
precarious. But the talents you already 
display are worth fostering and develop- 
ing with the utmost care; and your sur- 
roundings, however rich in opportunity, 
would be of no advantage whatever unless 
you had the hardihood to labor ceaselessly. 
Your friends will help you all they can, 
but you yourself must prove your own high 
worth—and that’s the real work after all. 
Were I to offer you further advice, in this 
view, I would say: Study—study—study ! 
Read—read—read! Study to discover the 
real secret of the beauty of the successful 
poet’s song. Avoid reading the older 
poets (this is not the usual advice, I know, 
but the best advice, I believe) and read 
only the successful modern poets. Not for- 
getting as you read, that not the easiest- 
flowing line of it all but was produced only 
by oftentimes the most painful effort. All 
pure beauty of real verse is only produced 
by pure effort of real artists. The verse 
when completed sounds exactly as it should 
sound,—as though it made _ itself—but 


universally such perfection is only reached 

by genuine and most persistent effort. 
‘*Some enthusiastic admirers of Tenny- 

son once said to him, pointing out such 


a perfect utterance,—‘Ah! This is so 
simple, so artless, so graceful in flow of 
expression—I at once recognized it as hav- 


ing come unbidden, just of itself in this 
perfect form!’ ‘But you are entirely 
wrong,’ said Mr. Tennyson, ‘I smoked not 
less than six cigars in the construction of 
that line.’ 

**You have only to work with the rest,’’ 
the letter concludes. ‘‘If they whese sue- 
cess is proved, set such patterns of patience 
as these, what may you not hope to ac- 
complish with like patience and endeavor.”’ 

The value of advice such as Riley offers 
which may be found in his Letters is in- 
ealeulable to the young and struggling 
poet or prose writer. Riley himself, as Dr. 
Phelps points out in the Foreword to the 
newly-issued volume of Letters, ‘‘took in- 
finite pains with his verse, considered care- 
fully its technique and the weight of every 
word. He was so overwhelmingly in- 
terested in creative literature that any one 
who showed talent found him immediately 
responsive. Apart from his friendships, 
Riley was more interested in the art of 
verse than in anything else. Many of these 
letters show his preoccupation even with 
what might be called trivialities, so long as 
they were concerned with the art or writ- 
ing. It is deeply instructive to sce his com- 
ments, his suggestions, and ais profound 
seriousness in the discussion of details, and 
his remarks on dialect will interest all who 
believe in the accurate reproduction of 
speech.’’ 


Inventor Morse Was Also A Great American Artist 


F Samuel Finley Breese Morse, whose 

birthday will be observed April 27th, 

had not invented the telegraph, his 
name would, nevertheless, have gone 
down in history as one of America’s great 
artists. The renown of Morse, the in- 
ventor, however, has overshadowed that 
of Morse, the painter, to such an extent 
that the latter is often forgotten. Yet, 
the creative desire, patience, persever- 
ance, minute and careful attention to de- 
tail, thoroughness and completeness of 
Morse, the inventor, were developed dur- 
ing his years as a painter. 

When he received the inspiration in 
October, 1832, that led to his great inven- 
tion, Morse was forty-one years old. His 
life was about equally divided between 


art and invention, for he lived to be 
eighty-one. 


Son of the noted. divine, author, and 
friend of George Washington, the Rev. 
Jedediah Morse, and. Elizabeth Ann 
Breese, granddaughter of Samuel Finley, 
president of Princeton College, Morse 
seemed destined to leadership from birth 
in 1791 at Charlestown, Mass. 


Morse, as a child, scratched a portrait 
of his old lady school teacher with a pin 
on a chest of drawers, and was punished. 
At Yale he painted portraits of his more 
opulent companions on ivory at five dol- 
lars a head. After graduating in 1810, he 
won his father’s permission to follow his 
bent, and went to England in 1811 with 
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his friend and master, Washington Alls- 
ton, to study. 

Admitted to the friendships and studios 
of Benjamin West and other famous 
Americans in London, Morse made rapid 


progress. Of two thousand pictures in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1813, 
Morse’s ‘‘Dying Herecules’’ was regarded 
by judges as one of the preeminent works. 
Morse made a model in clay preliminary 
to painting the picture and for this model 
the Society of Arts awarded him a gold 
medal before a distinguished assemblage. 

His painting, ‘“‘The Judgment of 
Jupiter in the case of Apollo, Marpessa 
and Idas’’ could not be exhibited in Lon- 
don, although lauded by critics, because 
his father had suffered financial reverses 
and he was forced to return home in 1815. 


Morse then began painting portraits in’ 


the United States, and spent four winters 
at Charleston, S. C., engaged in this 
work. He did a portrait of President 
Monroe, which still hangs in the City 
Hall of Charleston, and hundreds of old 
Southern families cherish portraits done 
by Morse. He married Miss Lucretia P. 
Walker, of Concord, N. H., October 1, 
1818. In 1821 and 1822 Morse produced 
a large painting of the House of Rep- 
resentatives with many portraits of mem- 
bers, which now hangs in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery. 

Morse was appointed to paint a full- 
length portrait of General Lafayette for 
the City of New York. There was no 
telegraph then, and when Morse’s happy 
letter of Feb. 10, 1825, from Washington, 
D. C., telling of his friendship with La- 
fayette and progress on the portrait, 
reached his home, his wife had died at 
New Haven, February 7th. The Lafay- 
ette portrait is one of three Morse paint- 
ings hanging in the New York City Hall. 
Morse also made portraits of Henry Clay 
and DeWitt Clinton, now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and of other 
famous men. 

Morse the artist, founder and president 
of the National Academy of the Arts of 
Design, went abroad in 1829. Morse the 
inventor, returning from Europe in 1832, 
received the inspiration which resulted 
in the telegraph. 

From ‘‘Dots and Dashes.’’ 
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Third Grade Arithmetic 
oath By D. C. 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC ANALYSIS 

Direction Sheet—kead caretully before at- 
telnpung vo use the test. 

weneral S.atements—The Arithmetic An- 
alysis provided by this test treats only those 
specific objectives which involve several dis- 
tinct, yet closely related, learning situations. 
anere are Many objectives Which may be tested 
by tne teacher througn informal tests. Arith- 
metic Must be presented so that each child re- 
sponds emcientiy. it is impossible to do etf- 
helent teacning unless the teacher is aware of 
the child’s needs and difticulties. 

Purpose of the iLest—Ilt is hoped that the 
test may heip the teacher analyze the specitic 
objectives into learning situations and tunda- 
mental principles. ‘Lhe direct purpose of the 
test, however, is to determine just which of 
the principles involved are yet to be mastered. 

Pian for Giving Test—a. The test for each 
objective may be given after the objective has 
been taught and enough practice provided to 
assure overlearning. b. The test for the 
quarter may be given at the close of the quar- 
ter. There is no time limit. In all cases 
enough time should be allowed to attempt all 
the problems. Pupils should be urged to work 
at their normal rate. They should not be al- 
lowed to waste time or use “crutches.” A 
duplicating machine may be used in making 
copies of the problems. 

Plan for Analyzing the Test—Each pupil’s 
paper should be carefully graded. All incor- 
rect answers should be marked. A difficulty 
list for each child should be made and used as 
a guide in further analysis and as a basis for 
remedial procedure. 

Two pupils may miss the same problem 
which has in it only one major difficulty yet 
these two pupils may have made very differ- 
ent mental responses. Each may need a sep- 
arate explanation. 





Analy sis, Third Quarter 


Rucker. 


Plan for Remedial Work—The Arithmetic 
Analysis involves type problems of a very 
simpie nature. ‘Lhe aim is to isolate aiflicui- 
ties SO that tney may be easily identitied. ‘he 
teacher may quickly make a tist of problems 
involving the same difhculty. She has then set 
up practice material to nt the specitic needs. 
it 1s necessary that constructive teaching be 
done to make clear the procedure for the child 
in overcoming a difficulty, (Virect the activity 
of the child to correct procedure), then supply 
enough practice material to make this pro- 
cedure a habit. 


Scoring—tThe place for the score on the test 
is mainly to stimulate the pupil toward better 
work and may be used by the teacher in many 
ways. ‘Lhe teacher should constantly keep in 
mind that the major purpose of the test is 
to help her select subject matter for remedial 
teaching. 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC ANALYSIS 
THIRD QUARTER 


THIRD QUARTER—ADDITION 


These problems contain all the addition com- 
binations. 

They involve addition by endings including 
bringing the tens. 


Add Downward 
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THIRD QUARTER 5—ADDITION—Carrying 
Involving Zero Difficulties. 


Add Downward 
a b c d 

205 251 167 312 854 
$22 380 248 921 695 
144 272 395 832 706 

212 183 186 700 930 


— —_— — —— —_ 


THIRD QUARTER 6—SUBTRACT—Carry- 
ing or Borrowing in Subtraction Limited 
to Three Place Figures 


b c d 
348 526 732 
229 274 548 


—_— —— —— 


THIRD QUARTER 7a—SUBTRACT—Zero in 
Units Place Only. 


a b ec d 
530 540 370 590 
416 334 364 574 


—_—_— — — —— 


THIRD QUARTER 7b—SUBTRACT—Zero in 
Tens Place Only. 


a b c d 
604 708 605 402 
352 549 385 367 


—— —_—— —_—— —— 


THIRD QUARTER 9 and 10. 


e 
61 1 
6 6 


4 h 
811 901 
6 6 


ff 44 hh 
401 700 811 901 
7 7 7 7 


ee 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC ANALYSIS 
THIRD QUARTER 


ANSWER SHEET 


THIRD QUARTER 4—ADDITION—Involving 
Combinations by Endings Including Bridg- 
ing the Tens: 

a. 45; b. 43; c. 42; d. 32; e. 40; f. 48; g. 45; 

h. 37; i. 28; j. 34; k. 36; 1. 33; m. 40; n. 44. 

THIRD QUARTER 5—ADDITION—Carrying 
Involving Zero Difficulties. These prob- 
lems have zero difficulties in various 
columns also with respect to location in 


the column, Each problem involves a new 
addition habit. 


. 883; carrying in units column only. 
b. 1086; carrying in tens column only. 


. 996; carrying in units and tens column, 
no zero difficulty. 

. 2765; zero difficulty 
column; no carrying. 

. 3185; zero difficulty in units and tens 
column; carrying in units and tens column. 

THIRD QUARTER 6—SUBTRACTION. 

a. 221 simplest. 

b. 119 difficulty in units place. 

c. 252 difficulty in tens place. 

d. 184 difficulty in units and tens place. 


in units and tens 
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SAINT LOUIS 
SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
June 20th to July 29th 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 





Special Courses for Teachers 





Alse Courses in 


Business, Social Work, Engineering, 
Nursing, Art, Music 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 
Director of the Summer Session, Room 2U6 
Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 




















THIRD QUARTER 7a—SUBTRACTION— 
Zero Uithcuity in Units Place Only. 


a. 114 simplest form. 

b. 206 zero difticulty in units place, and zero 
in difference. 

ec. 6 zero ditnculty in units place and dif- 
ticulty in leaving out zero in difference. 

d. 16 zero dithcuity in units place; two digits 
in difference. 


THIRD QUARTER 7b—SUBTRACTION— 
Zero in tens place only. 

a. 252 difficulty only in tens place. 

b. 159 ditticuity in units and tens place. 

ec. 220 dithculty in tens place and proper use 
of zero in units place in remainder. 

d. 35 difficulty in units and tens place and 
proper use of zero in hundredths place 
in remainder. 


THIRD QUARTER 9 and 10 
a. 1260; b. 186; c. 240; d. 306; e. 366; f. 426; 
g. 4866; h. 5406. 

These problems check the multiplication 
facts of the sixes and also the ability of the 
pupil to multiply two and three digit numbers 
with a one digit multiplier, with no ing. 
aa. 427; bb. 350; cc. 1477; dd. 210; ee. 2807; 
ff. 4900; gg. 5677; hh. 6307. 

These problems check the multiplication 
facts of the sevens and alse the ability of the 
pupil to multiply two and three digit numbers 
with a one digit multiplier with no carrying. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with rec- 
reation. Organized hikes and week-end out- 
ings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medi- 
cine, Education, Business Administration, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Ge- 
ology and Biology. Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola. University Theater with special in- 
struction in Dramatic Production. Many spe- 
cial courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER QUARTER (Dept. E), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLperR, COLORADO. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue. ~ 


Summer Recreation Bulletin... 


Field Courses in 
Eeches and Biology.__Graduate School Bulletin. ~~ 


NAME 








Street and Number 
City and State 

















The Teacher’s Responsibility 


By Walter R. Siders, Field Representative, 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 


WO MEN WENT to church to 
pray. One was a man named Bab- 
bitt and the other a teacher. 

And the man named Babbitt stood 
and looking into the eyes of heaven, 
exclaimed : 

‘‘O Lord, I thank thee that I am not 
like these professional men, even as 
this poor school teacher. I pay half 
the preacher’s salary, it is my money 
that built this church, I subscribe 
liberally to foreign missions, and to 
all the work of the church. It is my 
money that advanceth thy cause.’’ 

But the school teacher bowed him- 
self in humility and said: 

“‘O God, be very merciful unto me. 
I was that man’s teacher.’’ 

The good teacher holds himself 
more responsible for training in char- 
acter than for any other obligation 
laid upon him. 


WE NEED A NEW KIND OF 
LEADERSHIP 


E ARE NOW face to face with 

social, political, and economic prob- 

lems that result from the delight- 
fully naive, splendidly ignorant manner 
in which for the past hundred and fifty 
years we have lightly passed over the 
major questions in the- management of 
human society and have devoted ourselves 
to the production of more goods, the de- 
velopment of more lands, and the ac- 
cumulation of larger bank balances. The 
anesthetic effect of such slogans as ‘‘Have 
Faith in America,’’ is such that unless the 
educational agencies of the country are 
prepared to provide a new kind of leader- 
ship and to train a new generation of 
leaders, we shall continue to drift as we 
are drifting at present in international 
affairs, in political economy, in racial 
problems, in labor matters, and in the 
business world, that field in which we 
have felt that we were pre-eminent. 
—Robert Maynard Hutchins. 
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NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


ODAY THERE is still enough bread 

to go around. There is, indeed, a 

surplus of wheat, a surplus of cot- 
ton, a surplus apparently of everything. 
There is plenty of bread to go around, but 
it is not going around! In our attempt 
to live by bread alone we have created 
an economic system in which, apparently, 
it cannot be made to go around even at 
a time when millions of people are starv- 


ing. We see people hungry in a world. 


where there is plenty to eat and we are 
by no means indifferent to their plight; 
we are profoundly disturbed by it. But 
we know not how to relieve it. The only 
relief we can see is charity and that, as 
we painfully know, is but a sedative, not 
a cure. We have tried to live by bread 
alone and the light that was in us has be- 
come darkness.—Ernest Fremont Little 
in ‘‘The Christian Century’’. 


A Message From The Missouri Congress Of Parents 
And Teachers 


(Given by Mrs. James F. Cook, State President, Nov. 13th. At the State Teachers 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.) 


and Teachers wishes to express its ap- 

preciation of the wonderful work done in 
the past by our educators and to bespeak a 
closer cooperation for the future. Through- 
out the convention the matter of cooperation 
has been stressed, but let me remind you of 
a wonderful force in cooperation which you 
have barely used—that of the parent and the 
home. Many of you feel that you are receiving 
this and rightly so but you are only a few of 
a total number. The combined force of the 
Home and the School would be the means of 
having the Missouri of tomorrow peopled by 
interested, active and cooperative citizens. 

In many instances a so-called Parent-Teach- 
er Association is organized, and because it is 
doing no harm, it is tolerated. But are you 
sure that it is doing no harm? Do you take 
your part in the organization? Do you know 
its objects and purposes? If it is not con- 
structive you know it cannot be ineffectual 
but must inevitably be of some power. But 
just what and how used? Misunderstandings 
eause more trouble ‘than any other thing. 
Therefore take your part in this mutual ob- 
ligation and see that the organization is one 
built on a firm foundation—non-partisan—non- 
sectarian—non-commercial and non-interfer- 
ing. If the objects are to raise standards and 
to help to improve conditions for children, you 
have a splendid force working for and with 
you. 

You have received adequate training to fit 
you to take your place in the educational world. 
How many parents have been so fortunate in 
their training for parenthood? Certainly 
where they have been teachers before they 
are parents they have that advantage. But 
you know how many many parents there are 
who have not had such advantages, although 
the knowledge “how to be a good parent,” is 


‘er MISSOURI CONGRESS of Parents 


supposed in some mysterious way to come with 
the family, you must admit that it seems to go 
astray too often. 

Now this world seems to be awakening to 
this fact, and everywhere we see Parent Edu- 
cation, Child Development and the like, as 
subject-matter in clubs, magazines, books; in 








GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for "TEACHERS 


Where more than 35,000 teachers and 
administrators have been trained for 
educational leadership. 
1932 
Spring Quarter: 
First Term: March 23-April 30 
‘Second Term: May 2-June 7 


Summer Quarter: 

First Term: June 8-July 16 

Second Term: July 18-Aug. 26 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

is an independent institution,—free to 
promote the development of educational 
methods and the scholarly preparation of 
eachers in liberal studies so as best to 
fit the needs of constantly changing con- 
ditions. 

By entering at the beginning of 
the second term of the Spring 
Quarter, May 2nd, and remaining 
through the second term of the Sum- 
mer Quarter, August 26th, a full 
semester's work may be completed. 


Write the Recorder for Catalogue 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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courses in our colleges and universities. In 
the Parent-Teacher Associations these topics 
are handled in study groups, discussion groups 
and at regular meetings with speakers. When 
a school is fortunate to have a pre-school 
group of parents meeting at regular intervals 
to make a study of their big job of becoming 
better parents, the elementary schools receive 
the benefit of children more _ intelligently 
trained to become part of the school commun- 
ity, sent there physically fit, and mentally and 
morally prepared for their part in the new 
life before them. This spirit is carried through 
the school life, backed by teachers and par- 
ents who are working together in elementary 
schools and then in High school Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Your organization and mine are working to- 
gether to train the parents of tomorrow. Let 
us help to keep our young people from mak- 
ing the same mistakes which have been made 
through lack of information in the past. Let 
us work together to enrich the lives of our 
people in such a wavy that the children may 
surely be benefited thereby. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
15 South Third St., Easton, Pa. 

Pamphlets for Tipper Grades: 

“Manufacture of Cement” 

“Roman Manufacture of Cement” 
“Description of the Mound of Cahokia, II.” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
New Kensington. Pa. 
‘Aluminum Exhibit Available. 


American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Pamphlets for Upper Grades & Teacher’s 
ewe “The Story of Copper and Its Al- 
oys” 


American Car and Foundry, 

80 Church St., New York City 
Teacher’s Use Only: 
“Transportation” 


American Coffee Corporation, 
P. O. Box 290, City Hall Station, 
New York Citv 

For Upper Grades: 

Chart and Literature 


American Face Brick Ass’n., 
130 North Well St.. Chicago, TIl. 

Pamphlets for Unver Grades & Reference: 
“The Story of Brick” 
“Brick Work in Italy” 
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A List Of Some Free Material Obtainable On Request 


By Visual Education Department, M issouri State Teachers’ Association. 
List compiled by 
Miss M. C. Letton—Chairman Visual Education Dept., M. S. T. A. 
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You have all read the findings of the White 
House Conference where trained men and. 
women worked tirelessly to bring to our at- 
tention the facts which have been the objects 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for the past thirty-five years. Very 
definite are the nineteen points of the Chil- 
dren’s Charter. Your organization and mine 
together can do so much to help bring about 
conditions making it possible that every child 
shall have equal advantages in health, home 
training, education and community advantages. 

In Missouri we have between 55,000 and 
60,000 Congress members. More than a mil- 
lion and a half make up the membership in 
the National Congress. This awakened spirit 
of cooperation between the home and school 
is not only a national one but has spread over 
the entire world known as the International 
Federation of Home and School. 

The state office of the Missouri Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is located at 1625 Paul 
Brown Building, St. Louis, Mo. Material or 
information will be sent or given anyone in- 
terested. 
































American Seating Co., 
14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Posture Poster 







American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
195 Broadway. New York City 

Pamphlets for All Grades: 

“The Storv of Messages” 

“Things Worth Knowing About” 

“The Magic of Communication, A Tell-You- 

how Story” 

Other Pamphlets for Upper Grades and 

‘High School 






American Walnut Manufacturer’s Association, 
616 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Til. 
Booklet for Upper Grades & Vocational 
Education Classes: 
“The Story of American Walnut” 


American Woolen Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Pamphlet for Reference: 
“From Wool to Cloth” 


American Writing Paper Co., 
Holvoke. Mass. 
—— for Upper Grades & Teacher’s 
se: 


“Paper User’s Primer” 
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Armour Soap Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Pamphlet for Upper Grades & Teacher’s 
Reference: 
“Why Soap Cleans Clean” 


Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Sample of Cork 
Pamphlet for Teacher’s Use: 
“Cork—Its Origin and Uses” 


Ball Brothers, 

Muncie, Indiana 
Pamphlet for Upper Grades: 
“The Story of Glass” 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 

418 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Booklet on Washington, D. C. 
Also Transportation Material. 


100 cxrrience 

EXPERIENCE 
Back of its Scholarship and 
ccuracy 


















That is why The Merriam- 
Webster is the “Supreme 
Authority”; is the most 
widely used reference work 









in the world; is universally 
accepted in the courts, col- 
leges, schools, and libraries. 


“WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively The Merriam-Webster. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the 
New International for pronunciation, spelling, 
compounding, and division of words. 
The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman's Club. 

GET THE BEST! 
Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with 
sample pages of The New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
463 West Street, New York City 
“Through Electrical Eyes” by John Mills: 


for Teacher’s Reference and Science 


Classes. 


Burlington Route Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Transportation and Travel 


Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
723 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
Transportation and Travel 


Cleanliness Institute, 
45 East 17th St., New York City 
All Types of Health Material Available to 
Teachers and School Nurses 


Corn Product Refining Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Samples of Products Made From Corn 


Dairyman’s League Cooperative Ass’n., 
11 West 42nd St., New York City 
Posters 


Dept. of Public Works, Bureau of City Prop- 
erty, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Independence Hall Bulletins 
(1-7) For History Classes. 





















THE 
HOPE 
OF A NATION 
CHARACTER 
SERIES 


This series includes 
stories, dramatizations, 
lessons, programs, proj- 
ects, handwork and 
posters for the building 
of specific traits of character to be developed 
in concrete life situations and in correlation 
with regular lessons and everyday activities. 











—and sometiunes 
the /ast thing he 
teaches himself ! 





The series is approved by the State De- 
partment of Education as a supplement to 
the bulletin on Character Education. See 
1931 Courses of Study, page 15. 


Address 
Palmer Publishing Company 
Y. W.C.A. Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUMMER COURSES 


of Great Practical Value 


jpns the many courses helpful to 
teachers will be the Practicum for 
Superintendents,Principals,and Super- 
visors, conducted by H. M. Corning, a 
nationally recognized authority on this 
subject. 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
are available in all collegiate subjects. 

The School of Commerce and the 
School of Fine Arts offer complete in- 
struction in these fields. Lawrence A. 
Wilkins of New York City again will 
direct the French and Spanish House. 


TWO TERMS: 
June 13 to July 20 
July 20 to Aug. 26 


Take advantage of metropolitan re- 
search and recreation facilities by study- 
ing this summer at the University of 
Denver, in the mile-high city under the 
shadow of Mt. Evans. Low railroad rates 
from Eastern points. 


WRITE NOW 
for New Summer School Bulletin 


DEPT.N, 
UNIVERSITY of DENVER 


University Park, Denver, Colorado: 


| 


| NAME 
Street and No. 
ity and State_ 


Send me New Bulletin and latest infor- 
mation about your Summer Courses. 



































Eastman Kodak Company, Medical Division, 
345 State Street, 
Rochester, New York 


Elgin National Watch Co., 
86 East Randolph St., 
Chicago, Il. 
“The Romance and History of Time” (2 
vols. booklets) by R. R. Bailey. 


Elliott Nursery Co., 
511 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Booklet on Bulbs 


Florsheim Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mimeographed sales talk giving the history 
of development of shoes. 


Frank Tourist Co., 

542 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Travel 
Fuel—Power—Transportation 


Education Foundation, 

1116 Beggs Building, Columbus, Ohio 
Fundamentals of Our Coal Problem 
Fundamentals of Our Fertilizer Problem 

(good for agriculture students) 
Fundamentals of Transportation Problem 
(excellent for upper grades) 
Fundamentals of Smoke Nuisance 
How Natural Gas is Found, 
Reduced to Possession, 
Transmitted and Delivered to Ultimate 
Consumer (chart) 
Nitrogen Charts 
Primer on Economics 
Power Possibilities at Muscle Shoals 
Shift of Civilization Chart with descriptive 
manual (excellent) 
Smithsonian Institution Model of Manufac- 
tured Gas (chart) 
Study of Electric Light and Power Service 
Study of St. Lawrence Water-way Project 
Man’s Shift from Muscle to Mechanical 
Power 


Goodyear Tire Co., 

Akron, Ohio 
Pamphlets for Upper Grades 
“Stories of the Tire” 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


By addressing the Commissioner, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., you can enter 
your name on mailing list to receive EDUCA- 
TION, the annual 50-page price list of publi- 
cations of the Office of Education and such 
publications of other U. S. government bu- 
reaus as pertain to education. 

Supt. of Documents, 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 218, 
“The School Garden,” 1930 


Director, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
“Federal Irrigation Projects” 
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Dept. of Interior, National Park Service, 


Washington, D. C. 
“Glimpses of Our National Parks” 1930:65 
pp. illus. 


Supt. of Documents, Gov’t. Printing Office, 
Bureau of Prohibition, Division of Research 
and Public Information, Washington, D. C. 
“Alcohol, Hygiene, and the Public Schools,” 
1931, 


Supt. of Documents, Gov’t. Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion Programs for the Nation-Wide Cele- 
bration in 1932 of the Two-Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of George Wash- 
ington, 1931. 


Reading Courses, 1930 


Free upon application to U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
. 2 Great Literature—ancient, medieval, 
and modern. 
. 6 Thirty Books of Great Fiction. 
. 8 American Literature. 
. 9 Three Great Americans. 
. 22 Agriculture and Country Life. 
. 80 Forty Books for Boys and Girls. 
. 35 Nature Study. 
. 81 The Appreciation of Music. 


. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Pamphlets and panels for all grades. 


Great Railway of England and Wales, 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Travel 


Hamilton Watch Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Pamphlets for Upper Grades & Teacher's 
Reference: 
“Time and Time Keepers” 
“Care of the Watch” 


Household Refrigeration Bureau, 
51 Chambers St., New York City 
— for Upper Grades & Teacher’s 
se: 
“Why We Refrigerate Foods” 
“Journeys with Refrigerated Foods” 
Fruits, (b) Eggs 
“Cold is the Absence of Heat’’ 
“Romance of Ice” 
“Ice Cream Making” 
“The Care of Child’s Food in the Home.” 


(a) 


India State Railways, 

Delhi House, 38 East 57th St., 

New York City 
Travel,—geography 


International Harvester Co., 
606 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Pamphlets for Upper Grades (Reading Pic- 
tures, & Teacher’s Reference) 
“Make the Soil Productive” 
“Diversified Farming” 
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Your signature is good for 


MONEY 


by mail 


Ae nae quick, economical, and confi- 
dential — little wonder so many school 
teachers prefer the Household Loan Plan 
when they need additional money. 

The whole nation reads of Household’s 
policies in national magazines and hears 
about them on the “air”. Isn’t this the com- 
pany with which you want to deal? 


$300 and less to pay your debts 


Household offers a special loan plan to 
school teachers. Only your signature is re- 
quired. Your school board or friends are 
not notified. You have up to 20 months to 
repay. The cost is as low as efficient man- 
agement and large volume can make it for 
money loaned in small sums—only 2”% a 
month as provided by Missouri small loan laws. 

You can complete the entire transaction 
by mail. Just mail the coupon. Or ’phone, or 
visit our offices for complete information— 
no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 
3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building 
2nd Floor, Shank- 


man Building, 
3119 Troost Ave. 


2nd Floor—Washington-Grand Bldg. 





ST. LOUIS 


3rd Floor, Central Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 
705 Olive Street 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
Of put me to any expense 
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Better 
than Beauty 
ne a 


Add new color to cheek... sparkle 
to eye... years to life. Outdoor ad- 
venture...new personalities...new 
experiences build beauty, charm. 


Go as you please. Or join a money-saving all- 
expense tour with experienced escorts, friendly 
fellow travelers. Just like a big house party. 


Mountain saddle trails, friendly wild animals, 
Pacific Ocean beaches... ski, coast, climb, fish, 
motor, dance at romantic chalets. 


Yellowstone Park(thru new Gallatin Gateway); 
dude ranches; Spokane’s lakelands; Seattle, 
Tacoma; Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker; wild Olympic 
Peninsula; Portland; Columbia River Gorge; 
Puget Sound cruises to old-English Victoria, 
Vancouver, on to Alaska. 


Low round trip fares. Return via California, 
Colorado, if you wish. 


Take the new OLYMPIAN 


Electrified, Scenically Supreme 
Roller-bearing Transcontinental Queen. Marvel- 
ous, sootless, cinderless riding ease. Over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades by day. 
Open observation cars. World famous meals by 
George Rector. Let us help you plan—urite 

G. W. Stoltz, General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. Woodward, General Agent 


E. 
817 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


he MILWAUKEE 


Electrified Over the Riockies to the Sea 


International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
Pamphlet for Upper Grades & Teacher’s 
Reference: 
“Silver Plate”’ 


Italian Tourist Office, 
749 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Transportation and Travel 


Jas. H. Forbes Tea and Coffee Co., 

908-925 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pamphlet for Upper Grades: 
“The Story of Spices” 


Junior Red Cross, Mid-western Branch, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Pamphlets and International Correspond- 
ence Information 


Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
“Food Selection Chart” 
“The Story of Corn and Corn Flakes” 


London Midland Scottish Railway, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Travel 


McGrade and Benton, 
717 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
Travel Information, Including Steamship 
Schedules 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 
Pamphlets for Lower Grades: 

“Prize Winner” 

“Mother Goose” 

“A B eg 

“All About Milk” 

“Art and Health” 

Pamphlets for Upper Grades & Teacher’s 
Reference: 

“Good Teeth” 

“Health Heroes” 


Missouri State Library Commission, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Traveling Library Available 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Inquiry Bureau—Pamphlets: 
John Hancock Series (for History) Please 
enclose Postage 


National Lumber Mig. Ass’n., 

702 Transportation Bldg.. 

Washington, D. C. 
For Upper Grades and Reference: 
“The Industrial Value of Forests”: 
“Our American Forests”: pamphlet 
“Lumber, the Pioneer Industry of America” 


chart 


National Tuberculosis Ass’n., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Health Material 
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Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Literature and Very Beautiful Posters 


Norwegian Government Railways, 
Travel Bureau, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City 

Transportation and Travel 


Oak Flooring Bureau, 
828 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
“The Story of Oak Floors” 


P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 
1920 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated brochure of statues, busts, and 
historical reliefs of George Washington 


Panama Mail Steamship Co., 
10 Hanover Square, New York City 
Transportation and Travel 


Philadelphia Interstate Dairy 
Council, 219 North Broad St., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Pamphlet for Teacher’s Reference: 
“From Farm to Refrigerator” 


Pillsbury Flour Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pamphlet for Upper Grades: 
“The Story of Flour” 


Pullman Company, 
Pullman, Illinois 
Pictures of Trains: History of Pullman Cars 


Quaker Oats Company 

Chicago, Illinois 
Pamphlet for Lower Grades: 
“Around the World with Hob” 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 
72 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Travel 


Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. C-2, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Geography Material 


All Chambers of Commerce are Helpful 


Santa Fe Railroad, 

902 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 
Geography Material on: 
California 
Arizona 
The Indian-detour 


Sheffield Farms Company, 
524 West 57th., New York City 
Valuable and Interesting Posters about Milk 


Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sets of photographs and Pamphlets 


South American National Union, 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Industries of This Region 

















RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably 
bound in cloth. 


Grades 1 and 2 
Brownie Primer, Banta 
Busy Little Brownies, Banta ~~. ~~. 5 
Cotton-Tail Primer, Smith 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith 
Household Stories, Klingensmith 
Two Little Indians, Maguire 
Grades 3 and 4 
Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith 
Forest, Field and Stream Stories, Bailey ~~ 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl, Brandeis 
Little Indian Weaver, Brandeis 
Little People of the Snow, Muller 
Little Swiss Wood-Carver, Brandeis 
The Wee Scotch Piper, Brandeis 
Grades 5 to 8 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey ~~ 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey ~~ 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey —_~ 
Little Journey Series: 
France and Switzerland, George 
Hawaii and the Philippines, George 
To the West Indies, Ainsworth 
South America Today, White 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM E. M. CARTER, 
SECRETARY, COLUMBIA, MO. 


























W KIRK © 

: —By | BUCKLEY 

[ : WAESCHE 

‘INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


The newest of the new, by the most 
practical and experienced authors in 
this field. Sound, interesting and in- 
tensely practical. A new approach, 
coordinating the factsof business with 
the business of living. All new devel- 
opments in business procedure. 
Abundant provisions for character 
building. Budget of Business Forms 
now ready; Teacher’s Manualin prep- 
aration. Write for brochure contain- 
ing acomplete chapter from the book. 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, SRS 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Director, South African Gov’t., 

Bureau, Bowling Green Bldg., 

11 Broadway, New York City ; 
Geography Information on South Africa 


Manager, Publicity Dep’t., 
South African Railways and Harbours, 
Johannesburg, South Africa 

Geography Information on South Africa 


South Manchuria Railway Co., 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Travel 


Spanish National Tourist Board 
Offices, 695 Fifth Ave., New York 
Travel 


Spool Cotton Company, 

P. O. Box 187, Madison Square 

Station, New York City 
“Sewing Sets” 


Standard Brand Inc., 

691 Washington St., New York City 
Pamphlet for Use in Upper Grades: 
“Peat—Where It Grows” 


Swedish State Railways, Travel Information 
Bureau, 52 Vanderbilt, 
New York City 

Transportation, Travel, and Posters 


Swiss Federal Railways, 
241 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Travel 
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The National Geographic, 
Washington, D. C 
Free descriptive booklets on all publica. 
tions of the society. Also will send packets 
of 10 magazines to teachers for school use 
for 50c. é‘ 


Thos. Cook & Son, 
1020 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Travel: Geography 


Tinkler Brothers Inc., 
527 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weaving Materials 


Union Pacific System, Room 75, 
Omaha, Nebraska : 
Geography Pamphlets on: 
Alaska 
California 
National Parks 


United Fruit Company, 

Boston, Mass. 
For Use in Lower Grades: 
“Good King Banana”: A Game 
“Two Projects” 
For Use in Upper Grades: 
“Food Value of the Banana” 
“The Story of the Banana” 


United States Rubber Co., 

1790 Broadway, New York City 
Pamphlet for Upper Grades: 
“Romance of Rubber” 








NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By 
PAUL GREY EDWARDS 


Supervisor of Science, Chicago Schools 
and 


JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
Lavishly illustrated in color 





BOOK I - OUTDOOR LAND . 72¢ 
BOOK II THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE /76c 
BOOK III - THE OUTDOOR WORLD .- 88c 


For Grades I, Il, and III respectively. 


A SERIES BASED UPON: 





Examination and comparison of all State 
courses of study and of many city courses 
of study. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
Boston Chicago 


er 











JUST PUBLISHED 
January 1932 


UNIT MASTERY 
ARITHMETIC 


STONE and MILLS 


Arithmetic presented as a thought 
process rather than a mere 
skill subject. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & Co. 


New York 


Chicago Boston 
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Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa 
Catalog obtainable listing very good films 
which are distributed gratis. 


Western Electric Company, 
St. Louis or Kansas City. Mo., Branch 
Booklet for Upper Grades: 
“From the Corners of the Earth: The Story 
of the Telephone” 


White and Wyckoff Paper Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Pamphlets for Upper Grades: 
“Evolution of Writing” 
“How the Mail is Carried” 


Worcester Salt Co., 
71-73 Murray St., New York City 
Pamphlets for Upper Grades & Teacher’s 
Reference: 
“Magic of Salt” 
“History of Bathing” 


Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. Branches usually 
have a wealth of material, especially on health 
and citizenship which they are anxious to give 
to teachers. 





WILLIAM WADE WALTERS 


On February 4th William Wade Walters for 
the past 32 years principal of various St. 
Louis elementary schools died from an attack 
of meningitis. Principal Walters was 71 years 
of age and had spent his life in the schools 
of Missouri. He was born at Kirksville, re- 
ceived his early training there and at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Before going to St. Louis 
he had been connected with various schools in 
the State, among them were Jefferson City, 
Bethany, Carthage, Maryville and Salem. At 
the time of his death he was principal of the 
Patrick Henry school in St. Louis. 





HORNER COLLEGE IN KANSAS CITY 


For many years Horner-Institute and Horn- 
er-Conservatory have been familiar words all 
over the middle west in circles where music 
and the dramatic arts were appreciated. Less 
general is the knowledge that this organiza- 
tion has extended its activities to cover two 
years of regular college work in arts and 
science. The institution’s main plant is at 
30th and Troost. 

It is significant that the institution is oper- 
ated on a non-profit plan and that its support 
is underwritten by many of the most substan- 
tial business men of the City. 

Last September C. E. Evans who has gained 
a wide and favorable acquaintance among Mis- 
souri schoolmen as superintendent of schools 
at Rolla and Monett and later in the State 
Department of Education was selected as dean 
of the college. Dean Evans believes thi t such 
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THE BEST TEXTS 


for 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH COURSES 


1. The Open Door Language Series 
2. The New Bolenius Readers 
3. The Universal Speller 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 




















A New History - - 
Our UNITED STATES 


By Woopsurn, Moran and Hm 
For 7th and 8th Grades and 
Junior High School 


Unitary Arrangement—Review 
Material and Teacher’s Helps 





WoopBuRN and Moran 
HISTORIES AND CIVICS 


A Beginners History of U. S. 
Introduction to American History 
(Old World Beginnings) 


Elementary American History and 
Government 


Active Citizenship 
American Community 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


221 East 20th St., Chicago 
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THE NEW 
vs. 


THE OLD ORDER 


The social significance of business adds 
romance and understanding to its study. 


The evolution of the philosophy of prepa- 
ration for business and the evolution of 
fundamental materials are resulting in a new 
type of education that prepares for life as 
well as for business. Examine 


General Business Science 
by 
Jones, Bertschi and Holtsclaw 


It intrigues the children, pleases the teacher 
and carries the endorsement of our leaders in 
education and in business. 


Write our nearest office for complete information. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco Bostor 


London Sydney 








































NO OTHER 
DOLLAR 


Buys so much of com- 
fort, protection and con- 
venience as does the dollar 
spent for electrical con- 
veniences. 


Look about and see what new 
appliance will add the most to 
your own Better Living, and 
invest in it today. 


Kansas City 
Power & Licut Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 














an institution should maintain a high stand- 
ard of work and that it should give the in- 
dividual and personal attention to each stu- 
dent necessary to fit his work to his aptitudes 
and abilities. 


WORLD COURT MAP PUBLISHED 


The National World Court Committee an- 
nounces the publication of a World Court 
Map which should prove useful to teachers 
and students in connection with the study 
of international relations. 

The map is printed in colors, in size is 22” 
x 34” and the price of it is fifteen cents a 
copy. It illustrates the achievements and 
membership of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. There are on it inset pic- 
tures of Elihu Root and of American judges 
on the Court, past and present. Published by 
the Educational Committee of the League of 
Nations Association Massachusetts Branch, 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
copies may also be ordered from the National 
World Court Committee, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City. 


“WHAT IS COLLEGE FOR?” 
$500 For Best Answer. 


In an official bulletin just released to the 
public, Antioch College here has announced a 
scholarship offer of $500, to be used at any 
college in the United States and to be awarded 
to the winner of an essay contest open to 
high-school seniors throughout the country, on 
the topic “What Is College For?” The suc- 
cessful contestant may choose the school at 
which he wishes to use the money. 

In explaining the unusual features of the 
scholarship, President Arthur E. Morgan re- 
ferred to an opinion he first expressed two 
years ago, when, in answer to an invitation 
to Antioch College to join with several other 
institutions in a General Scholarship Contest 
for high school seniors, he stated that he 
thought colleges should compete with each 
other in the quality cf their work rather than 
in offering restricted scholarships. Students 
should not select a school primarily because 
scholarship funds were available there, he said, 


















(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 
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but should be left free to consider the quality 
of work of the college and the degree to which 
the program met their particular needs. 

At that time, and later in an article in the 
June, 1930, Atlantic Monthly, he suggested 
the establishment of a common fund, from 
which qualified students could be given scholar- 
ship aid to be used at any school of good 
standing which they might choose. 

The suggestion was not acted upon by any 
college association, but Antioch now proposes 
as an individual institution to test the theory, 
using the opportunity to make high-school stu- 
dents acquainted with the Antioch idea of what 
college training should accomplish. Lest the 
students be tempted to write what they think 
Antioch wants, however, President Morgan 
points out that the essays are to be judged by 
a committee of educators not associated with 
Antioch. 

The official announcement states that stu- 
dents who wish to try for the scholarship 
should apply for blanks before March 15, 1932, 
to the Scholarship Secretary, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





E. M. SIPPLE DEAD 


E. M. Sipple died suddenly at his home in 
Baltimore, Maryland, February 20th. During 
the week he had been busy with a meeting of 
the Progressive Education Association of 
which he was an officer. Talking to an old 
Missouri friend on Friday in Baltimore he ex- 
pressed his intention to be present at the Mis- 
souri Luncheon in Washington on the follow- 
ing Monday. At the luncheon Mr. Diemer 
made the following statement which was 
adopted by that body. 

“it is with deep sorrow that we learn of the 
untimely death of E. M. Sipple, Director of 
the Park School in Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. 
Sipple was born and reared in Missouri and 
rendered valuable service to education in the 
State as superintendent of schools at Laclede, 
Monroe City and Moberly respectively. 

“For the past seven years he has served as 
Director of the Park School in Baltimore. 
Aside from his administrative duties in the 
schools that he served, he was very active in 
various professional organizations, including 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, Na- 
tional Education Association and the Progres- 
sive Education Association. At the time of 
his death he was Treasurer of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

“In all of his relationships—as teacher, 
father, husband and friend—he represented the 
highest type of manhood and one of which 
Missouri teachers are justly proud. 

“Resolved, therefore, as teachers of Missouri 
assembled at the Annual Luncheon at the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Washington, 
that we deeply mourn the loss of so valued a 
member and friend and that we convey to his 
family our heartfelt sympathy. 

“Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Mrs. Sipple and also, a copy pub- 
lished in Schoo] and Community.” 
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Kansas City is considering a change to the 
twelve month salary basis. Some of the teach- 
ers are known to favor such a plan and Super- 
intendent Melcher recommended the proposi- 
tion to his board several months ago, suggest- 
ing that a detailed study of it be made. 








Make Your Vacation 



















 SRapieae age Period 
ae ai A Recuperation 
f Period 
ae By Spending It On A 
COLORADO 
DUDE RANCH 


Golf, Tennis, Saddle Horses, 
Fishing, Rooms with Meals 
country style. 

Weekly rates_..____- $35.00 
SS WNDntccniend<4 $60.00 
Special Rates of $25, all in- 
clusive to teachers who make 
reservations before April Ist. 


NUGGET SPRINGS 
RANCH, 
LOVELAND, COLO. 


























Consult the originator of Student 
Tours and specialist in economical European 

Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from the ience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave. N. ¥. Write for Booklet A 


a RD IPIE S495 
a | 
: 






11 COUNTRIES~ALL EXPENSES 
From Montreal, Canada, to Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, Riviera and France. Nine countries, $395. 
Five countries, $285, Ask for Free Folder “H.” 


' r Tours 


310 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


LROPE‘308 


5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
~ motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 

s—| sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200tours. 
Ki 70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD. Inc. 
521 Fifth Ave. NEWYORK 180 N.Michigan, CHICAGO 

















“SEREEERe cee 5 
SATISFIED 
23,000 CLIENTS 
j peremest Student re 250 
Days, $235 to $690: Small 
rties. First class Higtels. 
ore motor gerd. Ee ‘our- 
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The Superintendent of a Wyoming city ous 











































school finds after making a careful record 

of his year’s work that he did 17,407 things in TEACHERS! Your Opportunity 
eonnection with his school duties over a period I ee ee er 
of 365 days. Among the “things” listed are genisers for European groups. Those who have 
179 pupils called to the telephone, 105 mes- keen abroad preferred. Kindly furnish references. 
sages carried to students and 6,830 report in — at $269 represents the maximum in 
ecards checked. In addition to the 17,407 Mahe your vacation, by cur unique plen, o 
“things” he counted each. Well, he might use financial as well as cultural cost. | Write for 
the list as an argument to his board to furnish ae 2 —- of College an 
Sin We 6 Gey Chek, anyuny- THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 





Miss Margaret Frederick Gordon, a mem- 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


ber of the faculty of the Southeast Missouri 
Teachers College was married on Feb. 20 to 




















Th. R. Ingram who had been a former student 

at the College and who is now a resident of SALESMEN WANTED 

St. Louis. To sell to schools, on commission, our 

Visual Aids to Instruction in Geography, 

The Senath High School won first place in History, Health, Biology and related subjects. 

the Folk Drama Contest held at Cane Girar- Line embraces maps, globes, charts, models, 

deau on February 20. The play had been atlases, slides. Address P. O. BOX 1812, 

written by Miss Bertha Groomes. The College CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





High School won second place in the contest. 

















AGENTS WANTED 











9 - 
Teachers Service Bureau Teachers, school supply men, etc., to sell our 
well-known line of PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Room 21 Elvira Bldg., Columbia, Mo. for schools, parks and home-yards. Time pay- 
Personal Enrollment and Placement. Enroll mente a cospenat aus. K-- factery 
; of men ra commissions o agen o 
Now for the Early Vacancies. Write for pane >: Tk or ome ited ae 
an Interview. Write for details. FRED MEDART MFG. CO., 


3526 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 





























a ye WE PLACE YOU ‘N BETTER POSITIONS 
a FE 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY Luwsem excHant 


: MINNEAPOLIS MINA 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFE® Mc | 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to mémbers, 50c to non- 
members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 

















. NATIONAL ‘TEACHERS for best schools and colleges 


ENROLL NOW 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Enroll Now TEACHERS— No Commissions 


our new mutual plan for as positions. Vacancies coming in daily. 
INTER- STATE PROFESSIONAL SERVIC -t- -t- OSWEGO, KANSAS 
































WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
AND BOND A i a i 
228 Mie. Se A live and up to-date Bureau placing teachers from 
8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. Kindergarten to University. 




















_ W. S. FRY TEACHERS AGENCY “srr eo" 


19 YEARS IN DENVER PLACING IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. ETHICAL AND 
DISCRIMINATING SERVICE TO TEACHERS. 














otos 3 For best Its, d ted, ori I ph h, th 
30 Application Ph 1. 50 $1.50, and ow ‘will on Bm re -F ay nll ny gy 

30 finest quality reproductions IN size (2: x 8%) AND STYLE PREFERRED BY BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION. 15 copies for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. We return your original unharmed. 
FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. 3, 15 East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 


a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 









































1932 SUMMER SESSION 
Or THE 


‘UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 13 to August 5 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Courses in all aspects of Agriculture and Home Economics for graduate and 
undergraduate students. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 


Botany Geography Physiology 
Chemistry Germanic Languages Physics 
English History Psychology 
French Latin Spanish 
Geology Mathematics Zoology 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Well selected courses in Accounting, Economics, and Political Science 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Complete regular offerings of courses for graduate and undergraduate students 
and also additional courses to meet special needs 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Voice Piano Violin - Orchestra Organ Chorus 
Fine Arts Applied Arts 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Courses leading to degree Bachelor of Science in Journalism 
Special courses for teachers 





Many courses in Physical Education are open to all students. 





Special Recreational Activities are provided. 





For Bulletin Describing These and Other Features, Address 
REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

















































